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EASTERN COMPLICATIONS. 


Moe ingenuity has been shown in ascertaining or 
LVL conjecturing the various motives and modes of in- 
fluence to which the late proceedings of the Turkish 
Government may be attributed. One Correspondent, who 
is generally well informed, positively asserts that the 
elaborate Note in which the Sutran virtually refused all 
concession was practically dictated by the Russian and 
Austrian Ambassadors at Constantinople. The surprising 
concurrence of the two Governments or their representa- 
tives in‘a paradoxical intrigue seemed to accredit the 
report of the strange indiscretion which the Archduke 
Rupo.r is supposed to have committed at Berlin. Ac- 
cording to the same version, the German Government, 
finding that its alliance with Austria had become pre- 
carious, persuaded the SuLTAN immediately afterwards to 
promise the cession of Dulcigno, with an understanding, 
to which France was a party, that the naval demonstra- 
tion would be finally abandoned. Another writer of equal 
authority positively contradicts the rumour of any coldness 
or misunderstanding between Germany and Austria. The 
coincidence of French and German policy is plausibly ex- 
plained by mutual jealousy, which might undoubtedly induce 
two rival Powers to pursue the same course of action. The 
theory which explains the compliance of the Porte with 
the demands of Europe by the friendly intervention of 
Germany is, like every other solution which has been pro- 
pounded, exposed to direct contradiction. According to 
some accounts, the threat of the English Government that 
Customs duties at Smyrna would be intercepted alarmed 
the Palace favourites and the inmates of the harem, who 
consequently induced the Suttan to avert the danger by 
concession. These and many other stories are probable in 
themselves ; and some of them may perhaps rest on inde- 
pendent evidence. One of the strangest reports is to the 
effect that Prince Nicuoras of Montenegro refused to nego- 
tiate for the transfer of Dulcigno until he had asked and 
received permission from the Government of St. Petersburg. 
That an English Government should enforce on Turkey a 
surrender of territory to an avowed dependent of Russia is 
acrucial instance of the strange reversal of all political 
tradition. It is not for want of ingenious explanation that 
the present condition of affairs is still but partially intelli- 
gible. Theinvectives and sarcasms against Mr. GLADSTONE 
which proceed from all parties in Germany are scarcely 
consistent with the entire.concurrence of the Imperial 
Government in the policy of coercion up to the present 
time. Prince Bismarck is not of a temper at the same 
time to confess a weakness and to attribute his error to 
the ascendency of a foreign statesman. 

When the Dulcigno transaction comes to an end, the 
question of the Greek frontier will evidently cause much 
complication. A concurrence of testimony renders it 
certain that the active co-operation of the six Powers 
will not be continued or renewed; but it is possible 
that Germany, Austria, and France might assent to the 
use of force by England, Russia, and Italy. If it is true 
that the threat of an anomalous blockade of Smyrna pre- 
vailed over the obstinacy of the Suutan, the same instrument 
might be used to extort further concessions. Mr. GLADSTONE, 
who has always contended that the concert of Europe 
must be irresistible, could easily persuade himself that the 
acquiescence of dissentient Governments in partial action 
was equivalent to active concurrence. It is not absolutely 


certain that within a limited time France might not 
resume the special advocacy of Greek pretensions. It is 
true that M. Grévy and M. Barruféitemy are 
opposed to a policy of adventure; but the organ of M. 
Gambetra still recommends active intervention, and 
neither the Presipznt of the Republic nor any of his sac- 
cessive Ministers have hitherto prevailed against the chief 
Republican leader. If a French Ministry were to identify 
itself with the policy of Mr. Giapstong, the assertion by 
arms of the Greek claims would probably not provoke 
open resistance on the part of Germany or Austria. 

either Power has any interest antagonistic to that 
of Greece; and Austria might perhaps, in some con- 
tingencies, derive advantage from the aggrandizement of 
a race which is hostile to Slavonic supremacy. The 
best-informed politicians may confess their inability to 
judge whether English public opinion, reflected in Par- 
liament, will support Mr. GLADsTONE in an unprovoked 
war with an ancient ally. His popularity with the nu- 
merical majority of his adherents is probably as yet 
unshaken by the miscarriage of the Government in Ireland, 
and it may perhaps have been confirmed by the partial 
success of his naval demonstration. When his foreign 
policy is discussed in Parliament he may make a plausible 
case for an alliance with Greece. The extension of the 
kingdom will in a certain sense enlarge the area of 
civilization, and it will not be effected in direct or ap- 
parent promotion of the interests of Russia. National 
vanity will perhaps be flattered by the leading posi- 
tion which England may have assumed in the councils 
of Europe, and should intervention be confined to a 
sequestration of Turkish revenues, the enterprise, if in- 
glorious, will have involved no risk and only a moderate 
cost. If the project tickles the popular fancy, the Oppo- 
sition will in vain contend that an arbitrary readjustment 
of the boundaries of States is not a justifiable object of 
war. Lord BeaconsrigLp may have. been a scrupulous 
political Puritan in comparison with his successor, but he 
had not the advantage of relying on ostentatious virtue 
and on sentimental and religious associations. The House 
of Commons may perhaps be equally indifferent to demon- 
strations that the forcible seizure of Janina on behalf of 
the Greeks would almost certainly be accompanied or 
followed by insurrection under Russian auspices in Mace- 
donia and East Roumelia, and by declarations of war 
against Turkey by Bulgaria and Servia. In a struggle 
between faction on one side and justice and common sense 
on the other it is difficult to foresee the result. 

If the almost unanimous declarations of the German and 
Austrian newspapers express public and official opinion, 
Greece has nothing to hope from the two Imperial Govern- 
ments. As long as the present French Ministry is in 
office, three of the Powers will be either neutral or hostile 
to the continuance of an aggressive policy; but Russia 
and England, even without the concurrence of Italy, can 
easily overcome the resistance of Turkey, if they are 
allowed by their recent allies to execute alone the decrees 
of the Conference of Berlin. The union of two secu- 
lar antagonists in a war of conquest has suggested to 
some German writers the painful explanation that Eng- 
land, steadily pursuing a selfish policy, disguises delibe- 
rate inconsistencies by colourable changes of Ministry. 
Lord BEacONSFIELD was, it seems, employed to acquire 
Cyprus; and, having exhausted his opportunities, he 
made room for Mr. Gtapstonz, who will effect some 
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other annexation at the expenso of Turkey. A 
nation which allows its traditional policy to be snd- 
denly reversed by a single Minister must not be aston- 
ished at misconstruction of its character and designs. 
Few foreigners understand that, by a tacit compact, Mr. 
Giapstong, at the cost of unlimited concession to demo- 
cratic demands at home, has purchased permission to in- 
dulge his own predilections in foreign affairs. If he is not 
checked by remonstrance or active opposition on the part 
of the pacific Powers, he will probably precipitate a con- 
flict in Epirus which will extend to the Balkans and the 
Danube. His diplomacy has been partially baffled by the 
Turkish promise to evacuate Dulcigno, which will now 
probably be followed by performance. It would have 
served the purpose of the fanatical enemies of Turkey that 
all Europe should have been still defied ; but, on the other 
hand, the English Government can boast that the concert 
which it proposed and effected has aceomplished its first 
object. 

The Speech of the King of Greece at the opening of 
the Chamber indicates, as had been expected, an intention 
to seize the disputed territory, if the Western patrons 
of the Greeks should be backward in satisfying their 
expectations. Although Greece has no cause of war with 
Turkey, the Great Powers, after their hasty decision at 
Berlin, would be estopped from objecting to a seizure of the 
territory which their plenipotentiaries adjudged to.a 
favoured claimant. The Greeks would found a plausible 
claim on the recommendation of the Congress in 1878, and 
on the onesided award of the Conference in 1880. The 
objections to an attack on Turkey are rather material than 
moral or diplomatic. It is not certain that the Greek 
army would be able to overpower the Albanians, and it 
would almost certainly find itself unequal to a conflict 
with the regular Turkish troops. It is nevertheless possi- 
ble that the risk of an invasion may be incurred in the 
hope of forcing England, and perhaps Russia, to interfere. 
In any war with Turkey, Greece has the great advantage 
of having no territorial stake to deposit. A failure to 
erlarge the boundaries of the kingdom would not involve 
any sacrifice except of money and of life. Europe will 
never curtail the area of a Christian State for the benefit 
of a Mahometan conqueror. It is even possible that the 
fortune of war might incline to the weaker combatant. 
The population of Thessaly and of a part of Epirus would 
sympathize with the Greeks; and the Albanians in the 
neighbourhood of Janina for the most part speak their 
language. The Greek Government may also not un- 
reasonably hope that Russia will effect a diversion in 
their favour by promoting rebellion in the Turkish pro- 
vinces. In a few days their policy will be more fully 
known. 


COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 


T is for architects to say, and for the humbler public 

to understand, to feel, or to guess, what are the precise 
merits of Cologne Cathedral as a work of art. But all 
who have been at Cologne have seen, and those who have 
not been there have heard, that it is a building imposing, 
majestic, and elaborate. The great thing is that, what- 
ever it may be, the Cathedral is now finished. It has 
been abont five and a half centuries in building, which is 
a long time even for Germans to take about anything. 
But it is really complete at last, and Germany is naturally 
extremely pleased and proud at having put the last stone 
on so great a work. Nothing less than the presence of 
the Emperor of the Fatherland, and of all the royalties 
and all the celebrities of Germany, could satisfy the 
nation when the achievement of such a labour was to be 
solemnized. Everything was done, and successfully done, 
to make the ceremony imposing. The city was gaily 
decorated, cannon resounded, and there was of course 
any amount of military to enliven the scene, and to re- 
call to the gay, the happy, and the tender, the serious 
purpose of German life. Even the Cathedral itself preaches 
the same stern lesson, for its great bell, which, when it 
rings out messages of peace, drowns the feebler clang 
of a hundred neighbouring churches, was made ont 
of twenty French cannon taken at Sedan. The occasion 
was meant to be a solemn one, and care was taken that 
nothing that could be open to the reproach of pageantry 
or stage effect should mar the stately simplicity of the day. 
After going through what is variously described as a 


Roman Catholic service and a Te Deum chanted by lay 
performers, the aged Emperor, in the language of the 
reporters, “‘ emerged from the venerable pile,” and quietly 
walked to a pavilion, where a deed was signed, recording 
the fact of the completion of the Cathedral. Afterwards 
the Emreror addressed the multitude, and spoke as no one 
else could have spoken. For the Emperor could not only, 
as the head of Germany, speak of the accomplishment of 
a German work, and thank those who in every part of the 
country and beyond its borders had been pouring in for 
nearly forty years their contributions toa work which they 
looked on as the embodiment of German aspirations ; but 
he could refer with the tenderness of brotherly feeling to 
the great part taken by the last King of Prussia 
in the labour of completing the Cathedral. It was 
FreverickK WituiamM IV. who, so to speak, invented 
the idea of looking on the finishing of the Cathedral 
as a German rather than a religious work. After 
Cologne became Prussian there was always some one, 
among whom GOETHE was the foremost, to urge on the 
Kine that such a building could not be allowed to perish 
utterly. Something was done from time to time to mend 
here and patch there, but it was not until 1842 that 
Freperick WittiamM IV. put before the whole country a 
plan for finishing the Cathedral and making it what its 
designer had intended it to be. He gave most largely to 
the undertaking ; the nation became as enthusiastic about 
it as it is possible that a nation should be about an under- 
taking that must proceed very slowly; bit after bit was 
finished ; and now all the great design has been carried 
out, and the Cathedral is all that Freperick Wuttiam IV. 
dreamed that it one day might be, although he himself 
might never live to see it. 


A day or two after the ceremony of recording the com- 
pletion of the Cathedral came the anniversary of the battle 
of Leipsic ; and if the coincidence in time was accidental, 
there was good historical ground to connect the two 
events. It may be said without paradox that it was the 
work begun at Leipsic that was completed, or at least 
carried to a memorable stage, at Cologne. At Leipsic 
Germany broke the power of the foreigner and began to 
be Germany. From the day of Jena to the day of Leipsic 
there had been stirring in the German mind a sentiment 
previously unknown—the sentiment of nationality. The 
uprising of Germany was not only a revolt of the tyrannized 
against a tyrant. It was the manifestation of a nation 
made by a conqueror to feel that it was a nation. After 
the peace to which Leipsic was the first step, the leaders 
of German thought turned to every means by which this 
self-assertion of Germany could be fostered. The past 
was explored and ransacked for foundations on which the 
new edifice of German unity might be based. Any one 
who, any number of centuries before, had done or written 
anything that could be treated as distinctively German 
was made a hero. German customs, German charters, 
German legerds were collected as precious indica- 
tions of what Germany had been and might be again. 
There was a reign of historical, or rather archeological, 
patriotism. It was felt, indeed, to be impossible to go 
too far back, or to try too fondly to make the past pre- 
sent; and the doings and character of ARMINIUS were dis- 
cussed as familiarly as if he had been a colonel of White 
Cuirassiers. What was a fancy to other nations became, 
through the force of imaginative patriotism, a reality to the 
Germans. It was as if the Scotch readers of the Waverley 
Novels had been inspired by a passionate desire to try to 
be themselves like the good Ras Roy. Nothing seemed 
more noble or lovely than the life of a real old German 
robber. The wave of sentimental and reactionary religion, 
earnest in the midst of affectation, swept over Germany, 
as over other parts of Europe, and tinged no mind more 
profoundly than that of Freperick WittiamM IV. The 
past—the patriotic, the religious past—became the home 
of German thought. This past was to be the key of the 
German future. All this established vast and permanent 
differences between the French and the German revolu- 
tions. Both nations have in the present century come 
into a new life and been possesged by a new spirit of 
patriotism. But, while in France‘the movement has been 
mainly political and social, in Germany it has been partly 
sentimental and partly an expression of the necessity of 
cohesion for the purpose of existence. 

It is easy to see how the completion of Cologne 
Cathedral was a task which exactly harmonized with what 
has been, since Leipsic, the prevalent tone of German feel- 
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ing. It was a great work, a patriotic work, a work > 


reverential to the past, a religious work, but one in which 
religion was made subordinate to the sentiment of 
nationality. Freperick WILLIAM was an admirable exponent 
of at least one side of the national movement. He was 

triotic, sincere, archwological, sentimentally religions, 
but somewhat vague and flabby. His mind was not in 
contact with the realities of life, but it was in contact with 
that poetical portion of lifewhich may,with good fortune and, 
asin the case of Germany, with an adequate infusion of 
Blood and Iron, become a reality. His aspirations have been 
realized. Germany has been unified, and Cologne Cathe- 
dral has been finished. But German Unity, which the 
completion of the Cathedral commemorates and symbo- 
lizes, is still limited by the conditions of its origin. It is 
strong in earnest poetical patriotism, and it is strong in 
the incontestable strength of Blood and Iron. But it is 
weak in the direction of the realities of life. Splendid and 
representative as was the gathering at Cologne, there were 
two conspicuous absentees, Prince Bismarck and the AncuH- 
sisHorp. The absence of Prince Bismarck was of course 
merely accidental, in the sense that he only stayed away be- 
cause he did not choose to be bored by attending. No one 
can doubt that he loves German Unity, and it was un- 
necessary that the chief maker of German Unity should 
leave home to say he was pleased with his work. Yet 
his absence may have reminded those who gathered to- 
gether at Cologne how many impediments to the 
real unity of the nation still remain with which he, 
as guardian of United Germany, has to deal, and 
with which he is incessantly trying to deal in his own 
very peculiar way. Practical life turns on many things, 
such as local jealousies, commercial rivalries, and social 
disturbances, which those who were watching the flight of 
the deed of record to its nest under the topmost stone 
might allow themselves to forget. The ArcuBisHor was 
not there, because he is in exile in Italy. _The completion 
of the Cathedral was intended by Freverick Wittiam IV. 
to be a kind of tribute to the creed that is above all creeds. 
This is sentiment, and, from one point of view, very good 
sentiment ; but it is to a great extent outside practical 
life. The leaders, at any rate, of the Church to which the 
Cathedral belongs do not like the supereminent creed to 
which a tribute has been paid. Poetry and reality do not 
go together. When the work of completion was begun, 
the Kina and the ecclesiastical chief walked and worked 
together. The dream of German Unity has been realized, 
and now, when tke completion of the Cathedral is 
solemnized, the ARcuBISHOP is far away, and has left his 
diocese because the chiefs of United Germany and he cannot 
get on together. 


IRELAND AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


HE Irish Government has at last emerged from its 
apparent apathy, by instructing the Law Officers to 
prosecate some of the promoters of disorder. The pro- 
ceeding by criminal information is in many ways preferable 
to the course pursued by the late Government in the 
abortive prosecution of Davitrand others. A preliminary 
investigation in a police court would cause umnecessary 
delay and possible scandal. The information laid by the 
Arrorney-GENERAL will also supersede the intervention of 
the Grand Jury, which would, if it discharged its duty, 
be accused of prejudice and partiality. The petty jury re- 
mains to make the result uncertain, but an acquittal in spite 
of sufficient evidence would not give the accused a moral 
triumph ; and some Irish politicians think it possible that 
in Dublin an honest jury might be found. The influence 
of faction is curiously illustrated by the comments made 
on the decision of the Government by its most zealous 
adherents. The first impression produced is evidently 
& feeling of disappointment that the Ministers should, 
ander any provocation, risk their popularity with the 
rabble. A strange argument against the impending 
prosecution is founded on the assumption that a per- 
verse acquittal would render more difficult an altera- 
tion or suspension of the ordinary law. On the con- 
trary, proved inability to discharge the functions of 
government without the grant of extraordinary powers 
would furnish a conclusive reason for a stringent Peace 
Preservation Act. Irish journalists who have not hitherto 
professed the extreme doctrines of the Land League feel, 
or affect, indignant astonishment at the tardy determina- 


tion of the Government to perform the simplest of duties. 
Like the fanatical followers of Gantpap1, irish patriots 
claim for agitators a position above the law. Thinly 
veiled incitements to murder and open recommendation 
of robbery are not to be punishable even when they 
are followed by their natural and intended effects. The 
protests of lawless disaffection so far justify the measures 
proposed by the Government that they show the dread 
which is inspired even by an appeal to the ordinary law. 

Mr. Forster and his colleagues are trying an experiment 
which will be rightly judged by its results. If they can 
restore order and protect life and property without altera- 
tion of the ordinary law, they will have conformed to con- 
stitutional theory, and they will secure the more substantial 
advantage of reminding rebels and subversive demagogues 
that they have further powers in reserve. They may cite 
in vindication of their present action an encouraging pre- 
cedent. Nearly forty years ago O’Connett, who had 
brought Ireland to the verge of rebellion, was cowed, and 
finally silenced, by a prosecution and a short imprison- 
ment. Although the judgment was avoided through the 
ingenuity of an English special pleader, O’ConneLi from 
that time abandoned the struggle against union with Eng- 
land. That a similar benefit to Ireland will result in the 
present case from conviction of the principal offenders is 
not to be reasonably expected. O’ConNELL was old and 
his health was breaking ; and he found himself slighted by 
a new and more violent generation of agitators. The de- 
magogues of the Land League are for the most part in the 
prime of life ; and even the Fenians would find it difficult 
to outbid them in appeals to the passion and cupidity of 
the populace. It remains to be seen whether they will be 
deterred from future breaches of law by punishments 
which would certainly not be intolerably severe. Their 
followers might perhaps learn the wholesome lesson that 
incendiaries, even if they are members of Parliament, are 
not above the law. Many of them have probably up to 
this time erroneously believed that the Government or its 
principal members sympathized with the attacks on landed 
property. Mr. Parneti has alternately denounced the 
present Ministers and spoken of them with patronizing 
approval. His praises and his threats were probably ad- 
dressed to themselves as well as to the Land League meet- 
ings. He may perhaps have attributed to Mr. GLapsToxe 
and Mr. Forster a portion of the sympathy which has been 
displayed with his agitation by some of their supporters in 
the press. 


In his letter to certain Ulster Liberals who had invited 
him to a public dinner, Mr. Forster places the rules which 
he designates as liberty almost on a level with the funda- 
mental principles of society. Acknowledging the duty of 
enforcing the law, he expresses equal anxiety to avoid any 
infringement of constitutional liberty. Among the inde- 
feasible franchises are the possession of firearms used for 
no lawful purpose, and the right of warning, on pain of 
death, creditors not to recover their debts. No punish- 
ment is to be inflicted even for the most flagrant crimes, 
except by the verdict of a jury which neither wishes nor 
dares to return a verdict in accordance with the evidence. 
There are perhaps other constitutional privileges which 
might be thought equally sacred. The right to enjoy in 
peace property lawfully acquired, the right to walk along 
a public road without being shot in the back, are liberties 
deserving of respect. When one class of rights conflicts 
with the other, immunity from the consequences of 
crime ought to give way. Mr. Forsrer’s superstition is 
entitled to respect, both on his own account and be- 
cause it is really or professedly shared by almost 
all official politicians. If he can accomplish his object 
by means of a criminal information, those who would 
prefer a suspension of the Habeas Corpus will be com- 
pelled to acknowledge that they were wrong. The differ- 
ence between the maintenance of peace in Ireland by the 
ordinary law and by Coercion Acts is analogous to the 
difference between payment out of capital and out of in- 
come. It is desirable to balance expenditure and revenue; 
bat, if a man’s house is in danger of falling, it ought to be 
propped or underpinned out of any funds of which the owner 
can dispose. Mr. Forster appears, by the terms of his 
published letter, to contemplate a probable demand for ex- 
ceptional outlay, but he is anxious to postpone as long as 
possible a measure which he deprecates as irregular and 
anomalous. Unluckily the delay may affect not only the 
convenience of the Irish Government, but the lives of a 
certain number of landlords, agents, and self-willed 
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tenants ; and it is still more certain that the combination 
against _ pany of rent will become every day more invete- 
rate and more general. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Forster in his letter, asin 
an ill-judged speech in the House of Commons, should 
have virtually apologized for the murderous conspiracy 
which he denounces. The causes of discontent are, he 
says, deeply seated; and in an otiose discussion of the 
condition of Ireland few disputants would absolutely deny 
the proposition. But when disaffection and disorder are 
rampant, it is neither useful nor justifiable to assign causes 
which will be used as excuses. It is still more dangerous 
to insist on the application of remedies which have not yet 
been discovered or defined. Mr. Forster holds out to the 
malcontents a prospect of legislation which will certainly 
not satisfy their demands if it is moderately just to the 
owners of land. He therefore challenges their future 
irritation either against a Government which may not be 
sufficiently compliant, or against the opponents of a 
measure which may perhaps be one-sided and oppressive. 
It is improbable that the Government can yet have de- 
termined on the principles or on the details of the forth- 
coming Land Act. It is nearly certain that English as 
well as Irish landowners will regard the measure as 
dangerous to their rights. A statesman who relies on 
remedial legislation, instead of on force, for the repression of 
anarchy, recalls the memory of Mr. Guapstone’s disastrous 
comment on the Clerkenwell explosion. “Mr. Parne.. has 
not failed to impress on his followers the relation between 
lawless violence on the part of the Irish and concessions 
by a Liberal Government. Not long since he declared that 
the liberality of the next Land Bill would be in proportion 
to the energy displayed by the Land League during the 
coming winter. Every beast which is mutilated, eve 
offender against the agrarian code who is injured or killed, 
will, according to the demagogues, in conformity with Mr. 
GLapsrone’s admission, render the proposals of the Govern- 
ment more acceptable to the tenant. It is more than 
doubtful whether any Land Bill which can be plausibly 
constructed will in any way tend to relieve Irish distress. 
Protection to life and property ought not to be dependent 
on possible legislation. Among the worst evils from which 
Ireland suffers is the representative system under which 
the demagogues of the Land League are elected, and the 
administrative laxity which facilitates the armament of a 
disaffected population. The present Government has been 
temporarily defeated in an attempt still further to dete- 
riorate the constituency; but when the Bill is carried in 
a future Session, its effects will perhaps be imperceptible. 
It is impossible, even if it were desirable, to govern 
Ireland as a mere dependency; but long experience has 
shown that it is seldom possible to dispense with Coercion 
Acts. 


FRANCE. 


HE decrees against the unauthorized religious orders 
have again been put in execution, although only on a 
smal] scale and for the most part against foreigners. The 
legal right of the Government to give foreigners notice 
that they must quit France is incontestable; but, if it 
was only as foreigners that the Italian and other priests 
attached to the orders marked for punishment were ex- 
pelled, the mode of expelling them was very different 
trom that ordinarily pursued. All those against whom the 
decrees were executed could not have been foreigners, as 
there was a renewal of those protests on legal grounds the 
validity of which is soon to be decided by the Tribunal of 
Conflicts. It is stated that the Government is now 
willing to stay its hand for the present; and, if so, it is 
uot obvious what it can be supposed to have done to secure 
the doing of which it was worth while to turn out M. pe 
Freycinet. The Government, in fact, goes on, both at 
home and abroad, in so much the same way in which it 
would have gone on had M. pe Freyciner remained 
as its chief, that it is assumed that M. Gamberra must have 
lost something of that irresistible influence which enabled 
him to put M. Ferry in power. It is quite true that M. 
Gamperta has been recently made the object of wild 
attacks on the part of the Bonapartists and of the Irrecon- 
cilables. If they have not much else in common, these 
parties or factions have in common a hatred of the Govern- 
ment and a hatred of M. Gameerra, whom they look on as 
the great pillar, not so much of the Government as of the 


Republic. It is also true that M. Gambetta has recently 
set himself to combat what he thinks to be an 
erroneous and dangerous current of popular opinion. He 
found language being held as to the foreign policy of 
France of which he strongly disapproved, and, without 
caring whether he might or might not be less popular for 
a week or a month, he set himself to show what were the 
grounds of his disapproval. It was not a question of en- 
forcing the cession of Dulcigno, of countenancing the pre- 
tensions of Greece, of pushing Turkey more or less hard. 
What was advocated as the true policy of France was an 
utter self-abnegation, an abandonment of all interest in 
anything beyond her own borders, a permanent withdrawal 
of all pretension to rank and act as a great Power. 
It was, in short, exactly the policy which in old days we 
used to hear advocated by the eloquence of Mr. Buicur 
and Mr. Cospex. M. Gampberra has merely pointed out. 
that such a policy is impossible. France may or may not 
wish that she had not great interests, especially in the 
Mediterranean ; but, having these interests, she must 
defend them. She cannot be long indifferent to what 
happens in or near Algeria, in Egypt, in Syria, or in Con- 
stantinople. If she chose to shut her eyes for a time to 
what might happen in these places, she would only wake 
up to renewed anxiety, accompanied by a nervous panic 
and a blind eagerness to retrieve what she had lost. It 
is the business of a statesman never to lose. the historical 
thread of national continuity. He must look before and 
after, and nations always in the long run reward and trust. 
those statesmen who keep them true to the pole to which 
they must eventually work, whatever may be the fluctu- 
ating gusts of popular opinion. 


The Government has not much to fear at present from 
either of the two parties which are now violently opposed 
to it; but even a Government that is not seriously afraid 
may feel pleasure when its adversaries make themselves 
ridiculous. The Bonapartists and the Irreconcilables have 
been trying hard and successfully to give such an opening 
to the Government. The Bonapartists have been holding 
a monster meeting in order to get rid of the obstacle that 
bars their path. They are Bonapartists without a Bona- 
parte. The only Bonaparte they can get hold of is a 
Bonaparte who does not suit them, who does not believe 
in them, and who will not work with them. They there- 
fore set themselves to the task of what an epigrammatic 
French writer terms despot-hunting. If Prince Jerome 
could but be got ont of the way they might get 
what they wanted, possibly one of the useless man’s 
sons, perhaps some one else, but anyhow some sort of 
suckling despot. The meeting was called to vote or 
conjure Prince Jerome out of political existence. The 
great majority of those who attended were anti- 
Jeromites; but then there were present five hundred 
Jeromites. There was a fierce and furious fight; not a 
fight of words, but a good howling, screaming, physical 
force fight. Finally the minority was crushed, and the 
majority passed the resolutions which were to crush the 
false pretender. An audience was asked for in order that 
these resolutions might be communicated to Prince 
Jerome; but he coldly replied that he had’ not the least 
wish to see any deputation, as he knew perfectly well 
what it would have to say; and, as he should pay no 
attention whatever to its representations, he might as well 
save himself and his adversaries the trouble of a meeting. 
There was nothing more to be done, and the thunder- 
bolt had to sleep in the pockets of its utterers. Mean- 
while M. Féuix Pyrat, one of the most fiery of the 
Irreconcilables, has been amusing himself with de- 
manding the immediate release of a miscreant of the 
name of BEREzOWSKI, who some years ago was con- 
demned to imprisonment for life as the punishment of 
an attempt he made to kill the Czar, who was then on 
a visit to Paris. M. Pyar explained that what this man 
was being punished for was really one of the most glorious 
deeds a frail human being can hope to achieve. He had 
shot at a king, and ought to be loved by the people. If 
his release could not be procured, then M. Pyar preferred 
that he should be solemnly presented with a “ revolver 
“ of honour.” Laudation of the attempted assassination of a 
guest of France is wicked, and it is also, under French law, 
a criminal offence, for which M. Pyar has been condemned 
to two years’ imprisonment. But it is not exactly 
ridiculous. It needed the touch of the “ revolver of 
“ honour ” to make the proceeding of M. Pyar as ridiculous 
as it was disgraceful in the eyes of Parisians, who, it 
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must be owned, seldom fail to catch a joke when it is offered 
to their notice. 

There has been a scandal in high quarters which is 
worth noticing, simply because it throws a curious light 
on one side of French life, a side of all others the most 
difficult for foreigners to understand. We may kuow ina 
general way that government in France is not like govern- 
ment in England, and that French Ministers take upon 
themselves occasionally to do things which English 
Ministers would think entirely out of their province ; but 
we could scarcely have dreamt that even a French 
Minister of War would have done what General Cissey did 
as if it had been the most natural and ordinary thing in 
the world. A colonel of the name of Juno had the mis- 
fortune to marry, some years ago, an unprincipled 
woman, from whom he obtained a jadicial separation 
on account of her misconduct, the Court ordering 
that she should no longer have access to her 
two children. She found a friend and _ protector 
in General CissEy, and in process of time got toge- 
ther a sum of money, which she wished to invest 
in the purchase of a house. She could not, how- 


ever, under French law acquire the property without the- 


consent of her husband, and Colonel Juna refused his con- 
sent, as he objected to the source from which the money 
came. General Cissey was then Minister of War, and 
down came a grand official order from headquarters 
directing Colonel JunG, as a military subordinate, to with- 
draw all opposition and let his wife bay what she pleased. 
Then, again, she was debarred by the decree of a Court 
from access to her children, and the master of a school 
where one of them was had no choice but to refuse 
her request when she asked to be allowed to see 
the child. But law was nothing to General Cissry. 
He issued a mandate from the Ministry of War 
that the mother should be allowed to pay the 
visit she desired. The letters in which General Cissry 
gave these wonderful orders were produced during the 
course of a recent trial, and General Cisszy fully owns 
that he wrote them. He has been dismissed from his com- 
mand by the present Minister of Wark. But what is almost 
as remarkable as that he should have written the letters is 
that he should not even now see any harm in what he has 
done. He holds himself out as a deeply injured man. He 
does not even complain that he has been dismissed from 
his command for a trifle. He ignores the letters altogether 
as beneath his notice. He is dismissed, but he is dis- 
missed for some reason which he cannot in the least 
apprehend, and he courts a general investigation into 
his military career. His imagination is not vivid 
enough to enable him to place himself in the posi- 
tion of those who object to his writing these letters. 
The power of writing them seems to him to be one of the 
standing perquisites of the office to which he was 
appointed in recompense of his military services. The 
view of official life entertained by General Cissry must 
have got a strangely deep hold on the French mind when 
a man who is not at all stupid, who has mixed largely with 
the world, and has attained very considerable professional 
reputation, cannot even be got to comprehend how any 
other view can be entertained by any one. That this 
should be so constitutes one of the great difficulties which 
impede the establishment of a new order of things. 
Society, or at least an influential portion of society, talks 
as if it was under a Republic, but thinks and feels as if it 
was still under the Empire. 


LORD JUSTICE THESIGER. 


A VERY remarkable career has been suddenly cut 
short by the early death of Lord Justice Tuesicer. 
He was only forty-two, and had been three years a Lord 
Justice. No parallel is to be found for such early ad- 
vancement. At the age when most men of fair profes- 
sional position think of taking a silk gown, Lord Justice 
Tursicer had been a judge of some standing and a 
jndge holding one of the highest offices on the Bench. 

started in life with the advantage of being the 
son of a Chancellor, and bearing a name known and 
respected in the legal world. Everything else he owed 
to his own merits. He was in early life noted for a 
combination of athletic excellence with unwearied in- 
dustry in study. But weak health prevented him from 
attaining the University honours which he might have 


fairly considered open to him, and he was in doubt 
whether he could stand the severe strain of the Bar, 
and only after great hesitation determined to try the ex- 
periment which was to prove so strangely successful. He 
early got into large and lucrative business, and when 
he had been only eleven years at the Bar was made 
a Queen’s Counsel by Lord Setsorxe. From the out- 
set he commanded a practice of the first class in heavy 
and important cases. He was frequently employed to 
argue before the House of Lords, and the lucidity and 
force of his reasoning on many occasions elicited the public 
admiration of so excellent a judge as Lord Carns. In 
1877 the retirement of Lord Justice AMPHLETT placed a 
seat in the Court of Appeal at the disposal of the Ministry, 
and, to the surprise of the profession, the choice fell on Mr. 
Tuesicer. The appointment of a young man of thirty-nine 
to such a post was unprecedented, and ealled forth 
much comment. But confidence was felt in the high cha- 
racter and sagacity of Lord Catrys, who naturally advised 
Lord BeaconsriELD in the appointment, and who was 
known to be as averse to anything like a political job as any 
Chancellor can be. If Mr. Tuesicer had not been jobbed 
into his post, he must have been promoted on the ground 
of exceptional merit, and the profession and the public 
waited to see whether a singular departure from custom 
would be justified by practical results. It is not easy for 
a Judge of Appeal to establish quickly any special 
reputation. The new member of the Court has the 
advantage of being able to avoid mistakes, as he 
has only to listen to what is said, take time and 
trouble to prepare his judgment, and place himself 
under the guidance of his more experienced colleagues. 
But these advantages also make it difficult for him to 
shine, to make his personal weight conspicuous, and to 
create an impression that he adds a distinct element of 
strength to the Court. When, indeed, a Puisne Judge is 
made, solely on account of recognized eminence, a Judge of 
Appeal, he carries with him a reputation already estab- 
lished, and those who were accustomed to listen with 
respect and admiration to his judgments in one sphere 
are prepared to regard with the same feelings his judg- 
ments when his sphere is altered. Buta man who has 
never sat as a judge, and rises from the Bar ‘to a seat 
in an Appeal Court, can only by degrees make his 
influence felt. The only possible justification of his 
appointment was obtained in so short a time as three 
years by Lord Justice TuEsicer. He gradually made 
it felt that he was a strong, sound judge, and that the 
Court in which he sat would not have been equally valu- 
able had he not been there. Had he lived he would 
undoubtedly have assured a reputation of a high and 
permanent kind, and in all probability would have risen 
to the Woolsack. His premature death has indeed made 
it impossible to say what precise height of eminence as a 
judge he might have reached, but has left it possible to 
say that he would have been fit for any distinction which 
he could have attained. 


The seat in the Court of Appeal thus unexpectedly made. 
vacant will, no doubt, be filled up as speedily as ible, 
as term is on the point of beginning, and the Court of 
Appeal is so hardworked that it must be kept up to its full 
strength if it is not to fall hopelessly behind. Mr. Guap- 
sToNE and Lord SELBorNe will have no difficulty in ao 
a fit successor to Lord Justice THesicer whether they loo. 
to the Bench or to the Bar. On the occasion of any par- 
ticular vacancy there is no reason why they should look 
more to one than the other. All they have to do is to find 
the best man. But, as a general principle, it may be laid 
down that some judges of the Court of Appeal should be 
taken from the Bar and others from the Bench. It would 
be an equal mistake not to take advantage of exceptional 
merit on the Bench, and to confine appointments to the 
Court of Appeal to those who have already acted as 
judges. It would bea great pity if the chances of pro- 
motion were so great that Puisne Judges were haunted 
with the thought how they might best attain it. The Bar, 
too, imports into the Court of Appeal valuable elements of 
itsown. A leader in large practice comes into such a Court 
with a vivid apprehension of the realities of legal life, the 
minds of suitors, the minds of jurymen, and the peculiar 
current of recent business. He has been in more imme- 
diate contact with life than a judge can be who has been 
some years on the Bench. In point of fact, the Court of 
Appeal was, until the death of Lord Justice Tuxsiazr, 
composed of six judges, three of whom had been ap- 
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inted from the Bar and three from the Bench. The Lord 
ustices Bacaatiay, Corroy, and Tuesicer had never sat 
previously as judges; while the Lord Justices James, Bram- 
WELL, and Brett had already established their judicial re- 
ape There is no reason why this proportion should 
rigidly preserved. A pedantic adherence to it might 
at some moment deprive the country of the best Judge of 
Appeal who could be got. But in itself the proportion is 
a good one. The admixture of judges rising directly from 
the Bar is good for the same reason that the obligation 
imposed on the Judges of Appeal to go circuit is good. 
The Judges of Appeal are made to leave London, go into 
country districts, and conduct ordinary trials, not because 
their presence lends dignity to circuits, but in order that they 
themselves may learn what it is very useful for them to 
know. They are placed behind thescenes. They see how 
the play is played, the ultimate results of which may come 
before them as Judges of Appeal. When these results come 
before them, it is often of the highest advantage te them 
to be able from their own personal experience to picture 
everything as it happened when the issue was being 
brought out in its initiatory stage. Judges of Appeal who 
have only practised at the Equity Bar do not like this 
salutary process of instruction. They dislike taking work 
to which they are not accustomed, and dread appearing to 
be managing a new thing badly when they have passed 
their life managing an old and familiar thing well. In 
practice, however, through the kindly help of the Bar, 
~which is always given with the utmost readiness and 
-oourtesy, they find that they can get through the work 
‘imposed on them very fairly well, and a little experience 
gives them skill and confidence. There is no local mis- 
-carriage of justice to be set against the indisputable ad- 
vantage of the instruction they gain. In the same way 
- Judges of Appeal selected from the Bar come to the Court 
with a freshness of mind which may be compensated, or 
more than compensated, by other qualities in promoted 
_jadges, but which promoted judges can rarely possess. 


The Government has also another important legal office 
to deal with, that of the Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
If the Government thinks fit, it can summon a Council of 
Judges, and if this Council recommend that the office of 
Chief Baron shall not be filled up, the Government may 
declare it abolished, and appoint instead of a Chief Baron 
an ordinary judge of the High Court. There are two 
reasons urged for retaining the office of Chief Baron. One 
is that it is a professional prize, as it carries with it, not 


. only a position of high dignity, but a salary largely ex- 


ceeding that of an ordinary judge. There mast, it is said, 
be something to encourage and gratify the ambition of 
Attorney-Generals, and the office of Chief Baron is one of 
those comfortable and honourable posts which Attorney- 
Generals love, as rewarding more or less adequately their 
‘services to their party, and marking their inherent 
superiority to the ordinary leading barrister. Then, 
again, the office is one of almost immemorial anti- 
. quity, and has been connected for centuries with some 
of the most mysterious intricacies of the English Con- 
_ stitution. To abolish the offiee would be to snap reck- 
lessly one of the most conspicuous ties which binds 
us to the early Pranracexets. On the other hand, it 
must be acknowledged, the existence of such an official 
as a Chief Baron is totally inconsistent with the whole 
.scheme under which our judicial arrangements are now 
made. An array of Judges of the First Instance, with 
perhaps a president to regulate their proceedings and dis- 
tribute their work, and then a Court of Appeal to revise, if 
necessary, their judgments, is the basis of this scheme. 
There is no place for a quaintly historical superior person 
ike a Chief Baron. There is no exchequer of which he is 
chief, there are no barons of whom he is the head. A 
new Chief Baron would bey from this point of view, 
‘an idle excrescence, an embodied misnomer, like the 
sovereigns of England who called themselves Kings of 
France long after even Calais was lost. There would 
be nothing real about him except his extra 2,000l. a 
It has been suggested that he might be made a 
permanent member of the Court of Appeal, and be like any 
‘other member, except that he should, for the sake of 
history and the constitution, have a special title. If he is 
-a member of a Court, there is a kind of reason 
why he should be paid more than his colleagues; 
and it is hard to imagine how the most fanciful 
of antiquariaus will take any pleasure in hearing an ordi- 


nary member of a modern Appeal Court called Chief 
Baron. The Lorp Caancettor has really to consider 
whether he wishes or does not wish to carry out in its 
integrity the judicial scheme which is in a great measure 
his own invention. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 


HE Presidential contest in the. United States has only 
two or three weeks more to last, and the faint in- 
terest which it excited has almost subsided as the result 
becomes more certain. The State election in Indiana 
seems to have been determined in favour of the Republi- 
cans, though not by a large majority. In 1876 the vote of 
Indiana was given to the Democratic candidate, and both 
parties have lately agreed to accept as decisive the present 
decision of the State. General Hancock will probably be 
chosen by all the Southern States and by New York; but 
his party cannot count on the vote of any other Northern 
State. The late drawn battle in Maine was explained by 
the temporary alliance of the Democrats with the Green- 
back faction, which has since, through a General Weaver 
who is its leader, publicly renounced the connexion. The 
Democrats of the West for the most part incline to a de- 
preciation of the currency; but the chief representatives 
of the party in the Atlantic States maintain sounder doc- 
trines. Mr. Tiupen has always been consistent in his 
support of national good faith; and Senator Bayarp, one 
of the most respectable Democratic leaders, has lately 
attacked the present Government, not on the ground of 
its nominal resumption of specie payments, but because it 
has not secured the permanence of a gold currency by 
depriving paper money of the character of legal tender. 
The criticism is just; but, of the two contending parties, 
the Republicans are more likely than their opponents to 
abstain from dishonest fiscal administration. Mr. SHermay, 
who formerly tampered with projects of partial repudia- 
tion, has now for four years persevered in a gradual re- 
duction of the debt by legitimate methods, and he has 
done much to counteract the vicious legislation of a 
Democratic Congress by checking the issue of silver coin. 
If he retains his office, or if he is followed by a Republican 
successor, there is little doubt that the same policy will 
be continued. A Democratic Secretary of the Treasury, 
though he would probably resist schemes of inflation, would 
be exposed to dangerous pressure. 

In Pennsylvania, though the supremacy of the Repub- 
lican party is fully established, the manufacturers have 
thought it worth while to appeal to the popular prejudice 
in favour of a protective tariff. The Democratic platform 
or exposition of policy included the proposition that duties 
ought to be levied only for purposes of revenue. The 
monopolists in various parts of the United States have 
consequently taken alarm at the danger which, as they 
express it, threatens native industry. The issue of Free- 
trade or Protection, if it were fairly raised between the 
two great parties, would be more important than any poli- 
tical principle which can be supposed to be at stake; but 
the Democrats are not so much in earnest in defending the 
rights of the consumers as the Republicans in appealing 
to the selfishness of producers. Widespread ignorance of 
the simplest economic doctrines facilitates the victory of 
the manufacturers. The shipowners have lately held a 
meeting which proved that their illusions are not dis- 
turbed by the ruin of their industry. More flourishing 
trades are naturally still less disposed to sacrifice their 
interests to the good of the community. The Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency has apparently made up his 
mind that it is more profitable to court the good-will of 
the Protectionists than to consult the general interest. In 
a published letter General Hancock has repudiated all 
designs of interfering with the gains of domestic industry, 
and he concludes with the expression of an opinion that 
Free-trade is absurd. It may be confidently conjectured 
that he has never studied the elements of the contro- 
versy which he undertakes to decide; but on a questicn 
of electioneering expediency his opinion may probably 
have value. 

If in the United States, as sometimes in ancient Greek 
Republics, the political decision were entrusted to an im- 
partial foreigner, the arbitrator would perhaps prefer 
GarFiELD to Hancock. The country is eminently pros- 
perous under a Republican Presipent whose administra- 
tion has, on the whole, been creditable. Mr. Hayes is little 
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known to his fellow-citizens ; but in peaceful times a 
President who has attracted but faint notice fitly re- 
resents the proverbially happy nation which has no 
istory. Near the close of his term Mr. Hayes, in a 
journey through several States, has been received with an 
enthusiasm which is neither insincere nor unmerited. At 
the time of his election he declared his intention not to 
seek a second term of office. His administration will be 
properly continued under a successor from the same State, 
whose reputation, like that of Mr. Hayes, is rather re- 
spectable than brilliant. Mr. Evarrs in a late speech as- 
serted, in somewhat hyperbolical phrase, that the Pre- 
sidency of Mr. Hayes would contrast favourably with any 
former administration, including that of Wasnineton. The 
eulogy will probably be hereafter thought excessive ; but 
itis not a small thing to have terminated both the con- 
flict between the Southern States and the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the long succession of official scandals which had 
brought discredit on the Executive Government and on 
Congress. In the course of more than three years no 
Minister and no legislator has been accused of pecuniary 
fraud. In General Grant’s time honest functionaries fur- 
nished the exception to the general rule, and members of 
Congress condescended to accept bribes of insignificant 
amount. If Mr. Hayes has not had the power to reform the 
Civil Service by rendering offices permanent, he has as far 
as possible abstained from recognizing the claims of election 
managers to the disposal of patronage. A Republican candi- 
date elected in his place will have no excuse for a general 
change of public officers. The Democrats would, after an 
exclusion of twenty years, greedily demand the spoils of 
victory. General GarFiEtp, in the probable event of his 
elevation to the Presidency, has some advantages over his 
predecessor. Mr. Haves has been throughout his term of 
office liable to be thwarted by a Democratic House of 
Representatives, and in one instance an important Bill on 
silver currency was passed over his veto. The Republicans 
have gained several seats in late elections of members of 
Congress, and they may perhaps now command a majority. 
It had been expected that General Geant, after the re- 
jection of his own claims at Chicago, would be neutral, or 
would only-take an ostensible part in the contest. His 
principal supporter, Mr. Conk1ine, hesitated long before 
he joined in the oratorical canvass for Mr. GarrizLp; and 
some of his political associates have up to the present time 
remained inactive. General Grant, perhaps not forgetting 
that there will be another election in four years, has taken 
an unexpectedly active part in the struggle. For the 
first time in his life he has made ene regular speech, 
taking the precaution to write it beforehand ; and he has 
done his utmost to damage General Hancock, whose 
nomination he perhaps resents on professional grounds. 
If a general was to be chosen for services rendered 
in the Civil War, General Grant may naturally think 
his own claims pre-eminent. Mr. Garrietp, who has 
acquired his present eminence by political and legislative 
Services, may not be regarded as in the same sense a rival, 
though he was seleeted by Republican delegates. General 
Grant has published, in the form of a report by a partisan 
of an interview, a long and complicated story of some 
alleged misconduct of Hancock when he held military 
command in Louisiana. He insinuates a charge of cor- 
ruption; but it is safer to disregard all personal imputa- 
tions on Presidential candidates. Four years ago Mr. 
_ Titpex, who is now treated by all parties with respect, 
was incessantly accused by Republican journalists of gross 
pecuniary frauds. It would better have become General 
Grant's character and position to disclaim the functions 
of an informer. Libels appear to have no serious influence 
in American political contests. They are probably dis- 
believed on all sides; and in any case no politician votes 
against the nominee of the opposite party on private or 
yoontenet grounds. General Hancock will probably not 
ose a single supporter in consequence of General Grant's 
professed revelations, but the authority of the most con- 
spicuous personage in the United States may perhaps have 
an effect on public opinion. General Grant, in the same 
conversation, professed to regret his own defeat at Chicago, 


because he thought that he might possibly have divided | J 


the Southern vote. It is extremely doubtful whether his 

expectations would have been justified by the result. 

The Republican managers feared more from the pre- 

judice against a third term than they hoped from the 

rn ag popularity of General Grant in the Southern 
tes. 


ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 


HE Quarterly Review publishes an article on the 
British press which contains some interesting 
statistics and several statements which naturally provoke 
criticism. The political and social influence of news- 
papers, concerning which the Quarterly says very Tittle, 
‘“‘ has increased, is increasing,” and perhaps ought to be 
diminished. Even people who are in the habit of speaking 
contemptuously of the press are much more under its 
power than they suppose. Immediately after denouncing 
“literary fellows,” in the spirit of Tuackeray’s General 
Turro, they begin unconsciously to state as their own 
views notions which they have borrowed directly from the 
newspapers. The fact is, that to think on the lines and in 
the terms of the press is to save oneself a great deal of 
trouble. Thus it is usually easy to guess, after a few 
minutes’ talk, whether an amateur politician takes in the 
Pall Mall Gazette or stands by that consecrated to Sr. 
James. Both of these periodicals can afford to say what 
they think, and to avoid flummery, which is absolutely 
necessary as padding to spinners of columns for the 
morning journals. ‘Thus the influence of the evening 
papers is easily detected. The converse is the case with 
the Times. In the talk of a lazy but moderately clever 
man you can detect the influence of the Gazettes ; in the 
articles of the Times you may observe a not unsuccessfal 
effort to catch the tone and reproduce the thoughts of’ 
a public not inordinately clever. But, whether the- 
papers lead opinion, or try to follow it, their power is an 
agent in political and social life which requires more- 
serious study than it has received from the Quarterly 
Review. Newspapers have been within the last five years | 
not precisely the cause, but certainly the occasion, of a 
great war, and of a revolution in the affairs of Europe 
which has by no means exhausted its force. And when 
we remember that, as the Quarterly says, any man with. 
the training and education of a provincial junior reporter 
may possibly come to be the editor of a newspaper, it is 
plain enough that our democracy might one day be moved 
by worthy rivals of CLeon and the sausage-seller. 


Leaving these weighty topics, which have been treated 
with one-sided humour and ferocity by Mr. Cartyue, 
and recently by Mr. Kinouake, we may examine the 
Quarterly’s ideas about the literary merits of the modern 
press. 1f the Quarterly Reviewer is right in his estimate, 
never were Wit, sense, and style so plentiful as now, and, con- 
sequently, so cheap. The Reviewer contemplates an eld 
newspaper file with emotions like those of Mr. Marruew 
ARNOLD at the Grande Chartreuse, “ with pity and mournful 
“awe.” He admires “the vast amount of admirable 
“writing, wit, sagacity, and practical common sense.” 
“ Hardly a day goes by without the appearance in the 
“columns of the daily press of some essay or leading 
“article worthy of a place amongst the English 
‘* classics.” Happy Reviewer, to be so easily pleased ! 
He finds not in the essayists of Queen ANnz’s reign, but in. 
the modern newspaper press of London, “ models of 
“* style and standards of literary excellence.” Perhaps the 
Reviewer, like Leo Apoescens in Friendship’s Garland, 
places the leaders of the Daily Telegraph, not indeed with 
the highest works of the human intellect, with those of 
Prato, Coyrucius, and Cartes Dickens, but certainly 
high above Appison and TIcKELL and Sreete. We have: 
so often had to protest, in our humble way, against the 
rowdy smartness, the Semitic luxuriance, the time- 
honoured commonplaces of journalism, that we cannot - 
consistently agree with the good-natured Quarterly Re-- 
viewer. No; in an age whena leading journalist writes 
about “‘the penetralias ” of a tavern, and when a leading- 
art-critic betrays an utter innocence of the most ordinar 
Greek words ; in a literature where events “ transpire,” 
and information is “ reliable,’ and people are “ cul- 
tured,’ and even grammar treads the stage with Astrean 
looseness, we cannot recognize the rivals of Appbison’s 
sweet or stately humour, or anything that approaches 
the happy grace of Sreere. The very conditions of 
journalism make the thing impossible. Columns have 
to be filled hurriedly with disquisitions on topics which 
the writer approaches perhaps for the first time, or 
perhaps for the hundredth. The jaded mind cannot 
pause to select phrases or collect thoughts, and the stereo- 
typed formule of the press aie too frequently made to 
do duty for style. Let us admit that, considering the 
necessities of political partisanship, considering the haste 
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and the untoward circumstauces in which articles are 
composed, they often contain sensible statements of 
fact, or fairly reasoned arguments, or lively skits on 
contemporary foibles, and we have said all that is con- 
sistent with unflattering praise. It would, indeed, be odd 
if modern journalism were so superior to the works of 
the old pensioned essayists, who wrote delicately for a 
world that was delicate, at least in its sense of style. To 
excel Appison demands no ordinary genius, and genius 
which is not ordinary is apt to look for high remuneration. 
But, according to the Reviewer—and we have no reason 
to think that he is wrong—our thronging essayists ‘‘ may 
“ generally rely upon making a decent living.” Literary 
genius must be tolerably common, if it is so inordinately 
cheap. “A man who, like Captain Suanpox, can write a 
“© slashing leader,’ is able without much difficulty, or very 
“hard work, to earn from fifteen to twenty guineas a 
“ week on the staff of a London daily paper. These are, 
“ of course, the prizes of the profession.” Now let us 
suppose that a man works for forty-six weeks in the year, 
turning day into night in a newspaper office. For these 
labours his wage falls short of 1,000/. yearly. If such are 
the prizes of the profession, we must say, with Captain 
Suanpon himself, “ It’s little good comes of writing for the 
“ newspape:s.”’ When wit and wisdom are so inexpensive, 
and when education is so superfluous that an intelligent 
junior reporter of a country newspaper office may “ rise to 
“ editorship,” it is scarcely credible that the performance 
of a hard-worked, underpaid, and not too highly cultivated 
set of men should excel the writings of Appison, Swirt, 
and Arsurunot. Perhaps we should be nearer the 
mark if we said that, just as there was a great 
deal of commonplace lyrical talent ‘“‘in the air” at the 
time of the Troubadonrs, so the literary atmosphere is now 
filled with a bright, commonplace journalistic smartness. 
Practice and competition keep men up to a certain mark, 
and our scribes write better, as our athletes run faster, 
than the ruck of pressmen of the last generation. More- 
over, the press is no longer contemptible, as in Pops’s 
time, when bad poets “ sank to the common refuge of such 
“ creatures, a political newspaper.” 


But, though the press is not despicable, the leaders of | 


the Conservative party, so says the Quarterly Reviewer, 
continue to despise their own organs. It must be con- 
“ fessed that the Conservative party have shown a ne- 
“ gligence in reference to the press to which it is im- 
“ possible not to attribute, in a great measure, their present 
“ humiliating condition. While their Liberal rivals of 
“every shade of opinion have been sure of encourage- 
“ment, advice, anc, in case of necessity, of pecuniary 
“ assistance, Conservative journalists have met with the 
“ scantiest civility from the highest quarters.... A 
“ Conservative Administration ignores the press of its 
“ party almost ostentatiously, and gives it neither ad- 
‘“‘ vertisements nor news’’—nor baronetcies, nor invita- 
tions. The Reviewer adds that the consequences are 
twofold. Newspaper proprictors are drawn by “a trades- 
“ manlike instinct” to the side that pays. And, again, 
“young men of capacity have drifted off into the ranks 
“ of Liberalisia.” The latter statement contrasts oddly 
with the prevalent belief that “ young men of capacity,” 
willing to write Liberal leaders, are scarcely to be pro- 
cured. Again, as to the proprietors of papers, is it not 
plain enough that at least a fair proportion of them “cling 
“to the hand that smote them,” and are obstinately Con- 
servative. The Quarterly Review deplores that “ the Con- 
“ servative party are formally represented in London by one 
“ evening paper, and informally by another, and partially 
“ by two published in the morning, while of all the weekly 
“‘ organs of opinion there are but two which can fairly be 
“described as even tolerant of Conservative opinion.”’ 
These are very curious statements. In the London daily 
press the Morning Advertiser and Morning Post surely give 
no uncertain sound, and, as surely, are more than “ par- 
“ tially’ Conservative. The Standard does not believe 
itself to be Liberal ; while, if to brand Mr. GLApsToNE as a 
fanatical traitor is partially to represent a phase of Con- 
servative opinion, the Daily Telegraph has not failed daily 
to sacrifice its once loved WiLLIAM. Again, the Globe and 
the Evening Standard make up more than one formally 
Conservative evening journal ; while the St. James’s Gazette 
is so adverse to all “ Radicalism,” and so apt to give the 
word “ Radicalism” an extensive denotation, that it can 
hardly be ungrateful to Conservative minds. In short, one 
wight say that only one evening and two morning papers 


supported the Liberal party while they were fielding ont, 
and we do not know that there has been more than one 
deserter from Conservatism since the Liberal innings 
began. As to weekly papers, a large majority of the 
“* Society” journals, and several sporting prints, with 
others which it is needless to name, are much more 
than “merely tolerant of Conservative opinion.” As to 
the expenditure of party money, it is not difficult 
to guess which side lays out most in the subsidizing 
of newspapers. Thus the Quarterly Reviewer underrates 
the resources of his party in the press. Conservatism, as 
a thesis for literary defence, has a natural attraction for 
most young men who write. They feel that they are on 
the side of the Cavaliers, of Mr. Ruskix, Mr. Cartyze, 
Heaven, and the QuEEN, as against the Roundheads, Mr. 
Jacos Bricut, Mr. Beetzesus, and the Reyo- 
lution. So one gathers, at least, both from experience and 
from the rapture with which the Glasgow students have 
welcomed a recent letter of Mr. Ruski. Indeed it is easy 
to see which is the more attractive side to a young fellow 
of spirit and imagination, such as probably the majority 
of young journalists are. Thus the Quarterly Review, 
when it ascribes what it calls “the humiliation ” of its 
party to “negligence in reference to the press,’”’ seems to 
be defending a hopeless case. There is a dash even about 
provincial Conservative journalism, a force of conviction, 
a vigour of invective, which the Liberal press can hardly 
approach. It was a Jowly Fifeshire journalist who an- 
nounced Mr. Giapstone’s election by the quotation, “The 
“ knave is absolute,” who added that the present Premier 
was “member for the mildew he has brought into Mid- 
“ lothian,” and ended by observing that “ Barabsas has 
‘** been released unto us.” Can even the élan of American 
journalism rival this? and yet this Conservative teacher 
was living in a land where Tories are not only out-voted, 
but pelted with whatever comes handy. 

The amount and market price of literary talent, and the 
relations of the Liberal and Conservative parties to their 
papers, are the most important topics of the Quarterly Re- 
viewer. But he incidentally illustrates some oddities of 
provincial taste. Thus the Leeds Mecury will publish no 
sporting or theatrical news, while the Newcastle Chronicle 
devotes four or five columns to coursing, boating, racing, 
running, and knurr and spell. One peculiarity of the 
provincial daily paper has escaped the Reviewer's notice. 
Some of our intelligent contemporaries, so much wiser, as 
Mr. Giapstone knows, than poor London wits, are wont 
to steal our articles without acknowledgment, to dis- 
figure them so as to suit local taste, and then to pro- 
duce them as original. Thus it seems that the com- 
mercial have been cultivated at the expense of the moral 
qualities of some prosperous provincial journals. 


THE’.UNITED KINGDOM ALLIANCE. 


bd United Kingdom Alliance have some cause for 
. feeling, as, according to Sir Witrrip Lawsoy, a publican 
might say, “a little elevated.” They have got on their side, 
as their indefatigable President observed the other day, uot 
only a Bishop, which has happened before, but also a Prime 
Minister, which has not happened before, and it is no 
wonder that they should be high in hope of seeing their 
desires accomplished. The Liberal Government has given 
more than enough proof of its eagerness to meddle in an 
illiberal and tyrannical spirit with the personal liberty of 
the people whose interests it is supposed to guard, and it 
would not be surprising if the watchdog who is ready to 
bark at Austria were ready also to prohibit the majority 
of Englishmen from drinking stimulating liquors, lest the 
minority should get drunk. Sir Witrrip Lawson, however, 
though he was able to say that the Alliance bad never before 
met in such cheerful circumstances, was conscious that they 
were not yet out of the wood. He asked the meeting 
not to be too “ccck-a-whoop,” but to remember that, 
thougli they had got a resolution passed in the House of 
Commons, they had yet to get it carried into effect. 
| Having patted Parliament on the back for passing this 
resolution, he proceeded, lest, no doubt, the House of 
| Commons should be puffed up by “ praise from Sir Witrrwp 
| “ Lawson,” to point out that Parliament never did any- 
| thing right except by pressure from without, and that 


therefore a constant pressure must be kept up until the 
Alliance got Parliament to do what they wanted. He 
observed, with great truth, that he had said all his say 
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dozen times before the 18th of June last. ‘“‘ He himself was 
“ atterly powerless in the House of Commons without the 
“ voice of the electors; but with them he was powerfal 
“enough to overcome all the licensed victuallers and 
“brewers of the country.” It is quite in accordance 
with the temper of the Alliance, and, it may be added, 
of the present Government, that no consideration should 
be given to the people who may wish to be mode- 
rate customers of the licensed victuallers and brewers. 
Brewers and licensed victuallers are, in the estima- 
tion of Sir Wutrrem Lawson and his followers, the 
common enemies of mankind, and it is not for man- 
kind, but for the United Kingdom Alliance, to decide 
whetker or not a bag and baggage policy ought to be 
applied to them. It is nothing to the Alliance that their 
fanatical attempts at a benevolent despotism might inflict 
considerable injury on the majority of people ; on the con- 
trary, it was for the meeting to “ consider and decide how 
“they could most rapidly bring to bear upon the House 
“ of Commons the weight of their numbers, of their union, 
“and their energy, in order to obtain from them the great 
“measure of reform for which they had struggled to- 
“gether for so many years, and which now, if they were 
“ united and determined, it was impossible could be much 
“longer withheld from them.” This, of course, remains 
to he seen; and Sir Witrrip Lawson’s peroration forms a 
curious comment on his previous statement that he was 
not a sanguine man; but recent events have no doubt 
given him good ground for believing in the power of 

hilanthropic bigotry and tyranny, and in the readiness of 
to undertake, with a light-hearted carelessness 
of the future, the gravest responsibilities. Many people 
who were persuaded, or who affected to be persuaded, by 
a passing clamour of the desirableness of giving effect to 
Sir Witrrip Lawson’s theories would probably be disagree- 
ably surprised if brought face to face with the agitation 
and difficulty which would be the inevitable result of such 
an event. 


It would be hope'ess to argue with people who, like Sir 
Witrrip Lawson and those of his followers who have 
given any thought to the matter, occupy a radically false 
position and are convinced that it is a right one. In 
moving a resolution at Manchester the President of the 
Alliance said that he wished to call the attention of the 
meeting to the words of Mr. Giapstone, who said that he 
would bring in a Bill as early as he could under the pressure 
of other business, “‘and he wanted them throughout the 
“length and breadth of England to say to the Prime 
“Minister that no business was so pressing as legislation 
“to promote the order and morality of the great body of 
“the people. They thought that it was for the Government 
“to bring in a Bill at once; surely it could not take very 
“long for the Government to do that.” It is assamed 
that the best way of promoting the order and morality of 
the great body of the people isthe way which seems best to 
the United Kingdom Alliance; and it is to be dinned into 
the ears of Parliament that the Alliance and its sup- 
porters want a Bill passed which accords with their views 
of what is best, until Parliament consents to pass such a 
Bill, and, in theory at least, the “great body of the 
“people”? have com ulsory asceticism imposed upon them 
in order that some of the people may not get drunk. It is 
easy enough for a legislator who believes that he can put 
down drunkenness by Act of Parliament to persuade himself 
that those customers of the brewer and licensed vic- 
tualler who are not drunkards, and upon whom his 
Bill would inflict an undeserved punishment, will be 
meekly content with the measure meted out to them. 
The Bishop of Mancuestex, who spoke at the late meet- 
ing, seems to have a clearer perception than Sir WiLrriv 
Lawson of the difficultics of the position. He remarked 
that they must not only thoronghly educate the constitu- 
encies, but thoroughly penetrate them with a strong feel- 
ing in favour of temperance, before they could hope to 
see their Local Option principle embodied in law ; and he 
feared, justly enough, that the drafting of the Bill desired 
by the Alliance would be a more difficult business than 
they seemed to think. He appeared to be nearly as con- 
vinced as the President of the theoretical soundness of 
their position ; but he said, with a pleasing naiveté, that 
he was aware that “the public mind in this country wanted 
“a great deal of educating before it could look at 
“the matter from exactly the same point of view as 
“ Sir Witrrew Lawsoy, or even as himself.” It is not im- 
possible that this necessary process of education may be 


practically of indefinite duration, and that before the de- 
sired end is attained the “ great body of the people” may 
have discovered that the present state of things is not 
certain to be improved by Sir W1Frip Lawson’s machinery. 
The Bisuop further said that he did not think the 
Alliance were wrong in throwing it upon the people to re- 
gulate the liquor traflic, but “ he did say that they ran a 
“risk when they turned to the ratepayers, and asked 
“ them to restrain or abolish the granting of licences for 
“‘ public-houses.”” The skill and persistence with which 
Sir Wirrip Lawson and his more enthusiastic followers 
have shut their eyes to this risk is not the least remark- 
able point in the whole business. 

With the wish of the Allianc2 that something could be 
done to stop or mitigate the many ills and miseries which 
arise from or can be traced to habits of intemperance, no 
one is likely to quarrel. Their simple belief in the efficacy 
of Sir Witrrip Lawson’s nostrum might arouse little but 
regret that good intentions should be so hopelessly mis- 
directed but for the fact that, like other nostrums, this one 
seems to have, under the guise of conferring a benefit 
upon an unwilling subject, a capacity for doing harm 
which cannot yet be accurately gauged. The unfitness 
of the ratepayers to discharge the functions which it is 
proposed to entrust to them, the obvious injustice of the 
system, the disturbances and difficulties which could not 
but follow, in many places, the attempt to carry out a 
Local Option Bill—these and other things might seem as 
nothing to Sir Wiireim Lawson if success came to convince 
him, even more, if possible, than he is now convinced, 
that, in bringing “ pressure from without” to bear on 
Parliament as to Local Option, he is doing a good deed. 
Bat he might do well to pause and think what has gene- 
rally been the result in the end of the temporary triumph 
of a fanatical party. Persecutors in past and recent 
times have generally been as sure as the members of the 
United Kingdom Alliance are that the worth of their 
actions is to be measured by the sincerity of their con- 
victions ; but they have not always succeeded in bringing 
round those whom they have oppressed to their own views 
of what is good for the world at large. The Alliance’s 
high-handed attempt to dictate to its neighbours in their 
own interests is not unlikely, it is to be feared, to alienate 
not afew people who would be disposed to sympathize 
heartily with the general object in view, if it were not 
aimed at in a thoughtless and tyrannical fashion. It 
is, we may hope, true, that, as the Times asserts, “ the 
“evil of intemperance is beginning to cure itself by the 
“almost universal recognition of its enormity.” This 
state of things is not perhaps entirely due to the United 
Kivgdom Alliance, but it is only natural that the Pre- 
sident of the Alliance should take some credit for it. 
It is perhaps equally natural that, persuaded as he is 
of the beauties of his proposed system, he should be 
impatient at the delay of Parliament in giving it effect, 
rather than grateful for the unptecedented support he 
has received from people who either share, or seem to 
share, his ideas as to nursery government. What in the 
end will come of the agitation it is impossible to foresee. 
No man can tell what engines for the suppression of 
liberty a Liberal Government may or may not see fit to 
produce; but it might be well for the United Kingdom 
Alliance, in their present jubilant mood, to remember—if 
they can remember a proverb which does not seem to refer 
to total abstinence—that “ There’s many a slip "twixt cup 
“and lip.” 


THE BOOK-STEALER. 


M& WILLIAM BLADES, in his pleasant volume, Tie 
a¥i Enemies of Bovis (Triibner), makes no account of the book- 
thief, or Biblioklept. “If they injure the owners,” says Mr. 
Blades, with real tolerance, “ they do no harm to the books them- 
selves, by merely trans/erring them from one set of bookshelves to 
another.” This sentence has naturally caused us to reflect on 
the ethical character of the Biblioklept. He is not always a bad 
man. In old times, when language had its delicacies, and 
moralists were not devoid of sensibility, the French did not say 
“ un voleur de livres,” but “un chipeur de livres”; as the papers 
call lady shoplifters “kleptomaniacs.” There are distinctions. 
M. Jules Janin mentions a great Parisian bookseller who had an 
amiable weakness. He was a bibliokleptomaniac. [His first 


‘notion when he saw a book within reach was to put it in his 

ket. Every one knew his habit, and when a volume was lost 
at a sale, the auctioneer duly announced it, and knocked it down 
to the enthusiast, who regularly paid the price. When be went 
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to a private view of books about to be sold, the officials at the 
doer would ask him, as he was going out, if he did not happen 
to have an Elzevir Horace or an Aldine Ovid in his pocket. Then 
he would search those receptacles and exclaim, “ Yes, yes, here it 
is; so much obliged to you; I am so absent.” M. Janin mentions 
an English noble, a “Sir Fitzgerald,” who had the same tastes, 
but who unluckily fell into the hands of the police. Yet M. 
Janin has a tenderness for the book-stealer, who, after all, is a 
lover of béoks. The moral position of the malefactor is so deli- 
cate and difficult that we shall attempt to treat of it in the severe, 
though rococo, manner of Aristotle’s Ethics. 

“ Among the contemplative virtues we reckon the Love of Books, 
Now this virtue, like courage or liberality, has its mean, its excess, 
and its defect, The defect is indifference, and the man who is 
defective as to the love of books has no name in common par- 
lance. Therefore we may call him the Robustious Philistine. 
This man will cut the leaves of his own or his friend's volumes with 
the butter-knife at breakfast. Also he is just the person to mis- 
apply the term ‘ fly-leaves,’ and to stick the ‘ fly-leaves’ of his 
volumes full of fly-hooks. He also loves dogs’-ears, and marks his 
place with his pipe when he shuts a book in a hurry; or he will 
set the leg of bis chair on a page to keep it open. He praises 
those who tear off margins for pipe-lights, and he makes cigarettes 
with the tissue-paper that covers engrayings. Also he will drag 
off bindings—or should we perhaps call this crime @nptdérns, or 
brutality, ratherthan mere vice; for vice is essentially human, but to 
tear off bindings is bestial. Thus they still speak of a certain 
monster who lived during the French Revolution, and who, having 
purchased volumes attired in morocco and stamped with the de- 
vices of the oligarchs, would rip off the leather or vellum and 
throw them into the fire or out of the window, saying that ‘now 
he could read with unwashed hands at his ease.’ Such a person, 
then, is the man indifferent to books, and he sins by way of 
defect, being deficient in the contemplative virtue of book-loving. 
As to the man who is exactly in the right mean, we call him 
the Book-lover. His happiness consists not in reading, which 
is an active virtue, but in the contemplation of bindings and 
illustrations and title-pages. Thus his felicity partakes of the 
nature of the bliss we attribute to the gods, for that also is con- 
templative, and we call the Book-lover ‘happy,’ and even 
* blessed,’ but within the limits of mortal happiness. But, just as 
in the matter of absence of fear there is a mean which we call 
courage, and a defect which we call cowardice, and an excess which 
is known as foolhardiness ; so it isin the case of the Love of Books. 
As to the mean, we have seen that it is the virtue of the true Book- 
lover, while the defect constitutes the sin of the Robustious 
Philistine. But the extreme is found in covetousness, and the 
covetous man who is in the extreme state of book-loving is the 
Biblioklept, or Book-stealer. Now his vice shows itself, not in 
contemplation (for of contemplation there can be no excess), but 
in action. For books are procured, as we say, by purchase, or 
by barter, and these are voluntary exchanges, both the seller and 
the buyer being willing to deal. But books are, again, procured 
in another way, by involuntary contract—that is, when the owner 
of the book is unwilling to part with it, but he whose own the 
book is not is determined to take it. The Book-stealer is such a 
man as this, and he possesses himself of books with which the 
owner does not intend to part by virtue of a series of involuntary 
contracts. Again, the question may be raised whether is the 
Robustious Philistine who despises books, or the Biblioklept who 
adores them out of measure and excessively, the worse citizen ? 
Now, if we are to look to the consequences of actions only (as the 
followers of Bentham advise), clearly the Robustious Philistine is 
the worse citizen, for he mangles and dirties and destroys books 
which it is the interest of the State to preserve. But the Biblio- 
Kklept treasures and adorns the books he has acquired; and 
when he dies, or goes to prison, the State receives the benefit at 
his sale. Thus Libri, who was the greatest of Biblioklepts, 
rescued many of the books he stole from dirt and misuse, and had 
them bound royally in purple and scarlet. Also it may be 
argued that books naturally belong to him who can appreciate 
them, and, if good books are in a dull or indifferent man’s keeping, 
this is the sort of slavery which we call ‘unnatural’ in our 
Politics, and which is not to be endured. Shall we say, then, that 
the Robustious Philistine is the worse citizen, while the Biblio- 
klept is the worse man? But this is perhaps matter for a separate 

isquisition.” 
his fragment of the lost Aristotelian treatise “Concerning 
Books” shows what difficulty the Stagirite found in determining 
the precise nature of the moral offence of the Biblioklept. Indeed, 


“both asa collector and as an intuitive moralist, Aristotle must 


have found it rather difficult to condemn the book-thief. He 
doubtless went on to draw distinctions between the man who 
steals books to sell them again for mere pecuniary profit (which he 
would call “ chrematistic,’ or “ unnatural,” book-stealing) and the 
man who steals them because he feels that he is their proper 
and natural possessor. The same distinction is taken by 
Jules Janin, who was a more constant student of Horace than 
of Aristotle. In his imaginary dialogue of bibliophiles Janin 
introduces a character who announces the death of M. Libri. The 
tolerant person who brings the sad news proposes “ to cast a few 
flowers on the melancholy tomb. He was a bibliophile, after all. 
What do you think of it? Many a good fellow has stolen books, 
and died in grace after all.” “Yes,” replies the president of the 
club; “but the good fellows did not sell the books they stole. . . 


C'est une grande honte, une grande misére.” This Libri was ap 
Inspector-General of French Libraries under Louis Philippe, 
When he was tried, in 1848, it was calculated that the sum of hi 
known thefts amounted to 20,000/, Many of his robberies escaped 
notice at the time. It is not long since Lord Ashburnham, accord. 
ing to Le Livre, found in his collection some fragments of a Penta. 
teuch, These relics had been in the possession of the Lyons 
Library, whence Libri stale them in 1847. The late Lord Ash. 
burnham bought them, without the faintest idea of Libri’s dis. 
honesty ; and when, after eleven years, the present peer discovered 
the proper owners of his treasure, he immediately restored the 
Pentateuch to the Lyons Library. 

Many eminent characters have been Biblioklepts. When Inno- 
cent X. was still Monsignor Pamphilio, he stole a book—so says 
Tallemant des Réaux—from Du Monstier, the painter. The amusin 
thing is that Du Monstier himself was a book-thief. He used to 
tell how he prigged a book of which he had long been in search 
from a stall on the Pont-Neuf; “ but,” says Tallemant (whom 
Janin does not seem to have consulted), “there are many 
people who don’t think it stealing to steal a book unless 
you sell it afterwards.” But Du Monstier took a less liberal 
view where his own books were concerned. The Cardinal 
Barberini came to Paris as legate, and brought in his suite Mon- 
signor Pamphilio, who afterwards became Innocent X. The 
Cardinal paid a visit to Du Monstier in his studio, where Mon- 
signor Pamphilio spied, on a table, L’ Histotre du concile de Trente— 
the good edition, the London one. “ What a pity,” thought the 
young ecclesiastic, ‘ that such a man should be, by some accident, 
the possessor of so valuable a book.” With these sentiments 
Monsignor Pamphilio slipped the work under his soutane. But 
little Du Monstier observed him, and said furiously to the 
Cardinal, that a holy man should not bring thieves and robbers in 
his company. With these words, and with others of a violent 
and libellous character, he recovered the History of the Council of 
Trent, and kicked out the future Pope. Amelot de la Houssaie 
traces to this incident the hatred borne by Innocent X. to the 
Crown and people of France. Another Pope, while only a cardinal, 
stole a book from Ménage—so M. Janin reports—but we have not 
been able to discover Ménage’s own account of the larceny. The 
anecdotist is not so truthful that Cardinals need flush a deeper 
scarlet, like the roses in Bion’s Lament for Adonis, on account of 
a scandal resting on the authority of Ménage. Among Royal 

rsons, Catherine de Medici, according to Brantéme, was a 

iblioklept. ‘ The Marshal Strozzi had a very fine library, and 
after his death the Queen-Mother seized it, promising some day to 
pay the value to his son, who never got a farthing of the money.” 
The Ptolemies, too, were thieves on a large scale. A department 
of the Alexandrian Library was called “The Books trom the 
Ships,” and was filled with rare volumes stolen from passengers 
in vessels that touched at the port. True, the owners were given 
copies of their ancient MSS., but the exchange, as Aristotle says, 
was an “ involuntary ” one, and not distinct from robbery. 

The great pattern of Biblioklepts, a man who carried his passion 
to the most regrettable excesses, was a Spanish priest, Don Vin- 
cente, of the convent of Pobla in Aragon. When the Spanish 
revolution despoiled the convent libraries, Don Vincente esta- 
blished himself at Barcelona, under the pillars of Los Encantes, 
where are the stalls of the merchants of bric-a-brac and the seats of 
them that sell books. In a gloomy den the Don stored up trea- 
sures which he hated to sell. Once he was present at an auction 
where he was out-bid in the competition for a rare, perhaps a 
unique, volume. Three nights after that the people of Barcelona 
were awakened by cries of “ Fire!” The house and shop of the 
man who had bought Ordinacions per los gloriosos reys de Arago 
were blazing. When the fire was extinguished the body of the 
owner of the house was found, with a pipe in his blackened hand 
and some money beside him. Every one said, “He must have set 
the house on fire with a spark from his pipe.” Time went on, and 
week by week the police found the bodies of slain men, now inthe 
street, now in a ditch, now in the river. There were young men 
and old, all had been harmless and inoffensive in their lives, and— 
all had been bibliophiles. A dagger in an invisible hand had 
reached their hearts; but the assassin had spared their purses, 
money, and rings. An organized search was made in the city, and 
the shop of Don Vincente was examined. There, in a hidden 
recess, the police discovered the copy of Ordinacions per los 
gloriosos reys de Arago, which ought by rights to have been 
burned with the house of its purchaser. Don Vincente was 
asked how he got the book. He replied in a quiet voice, demanded 
that his collection should be made over to the Barcelona Library, 
and then confessed a long array of crimes. He had strangled his 
rival, stolen the Ordinacions, and burned the house. The slain 
men were people who had bought from him books which he really 
could not bear to part with. At his trial his counsel tried to 

rove that his confession was false, and that he might have got his 
vate by honest means. It was objected that there was in the 
world only one book printed by Lambert Palmart in 1482, and that 
the prisoner must have stolen this, the only copy, from the library 
where it was treasured. The defendant's counsel proved that there 
was another copy, in the Louvre; that therefore there might be 
more, and that the defendant’s might have been honestly procured. 
Here Don Vincente, previously callous, uttered an hysterical cry. 
Said the Alcalde :—“ At last, Vincente, you begin to understand 
the enormity of your offence?” “Ah, Signor Alcalde, "7 error 
was clumsy indeed. If you only knew how miserable am" 
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«Tf human justice prove inflexible, there is another justice whose 

ity is inexhaustible. Repentance is never too late.” “ Ah, 
R or Alcalde, my copy was not unique!” With the story of 
this impenitent thief we may close the roll of Biblioklepts. 


THE CHURLISH TEMPER. 


HE desire to please is so general that people are apt to 
think it an essential quality in human nature. That all 
men do not please, even where they try most, is evident enough ; 
but this is set down to their blunders in method and manner, 
to sudden lapses under temptation, to the mastery of other ten- 
dencies which neutralize the instinctive efforts of man, as such, 
to be in harmony with his kind. And, indeed, we do see this 
craving peep out in cases where the general character acts in 
direct opposition to its indulgence. The violent, the domineering, 
the selfish, take effectual steps to destroy their chances of love and 
liking ; but the longing is there, enough to show that life would not 
be endurable without the solace of sympathy and affection from 
some quarter or other. If they have them not, they want them 
and try for them. There is one temper, however, which does 
seem to us free from this instinctive craving; the ideal churl 
never seems actuated, even in the inmost sanctuary of his thoughts, 
by the wish to please. It is not a thing he thinks of; his fellow- 
creatures never present themselves to his thoughts as beings to 
whom it would be delightful to make himself acceptable and agree- 
able, apart from anything to be got by it of gain or consequence. 
People of another temper, wishing to please themselves, use the art 
of pleasing others as among the most effectual means to that end. 
But the churl’s views are narrowed to the present object; he has 
no foresight, no plan ; a stolid will is his absolute master ; he must 
please himself, and the indulgence of his native surliness is the only 
road that habit makes easy; he takes it because it is obvious. A 
disregard of the rights of others, a dulness towards human nature, 
as such, marks him. He is not born one of Nature’s favourites ; 
not that he is wholly without a sense of duty or without affections, 
but he exercises these grudgingly. His nature is counter to the 
general consent as to what is gracious, winning, becoming. Heisa 
collection of negatives; he is not generous, not gracious, not 
winning, not sympathizing, and therefore is sure to have the hardest 
measure from every one with whom he comes in contact 
—contact, in his case, meaning collision. Thus, necessarily, the 
churl has no following. He is an offence to the universal sense 
of brotherhood. Nobody is loyal to him; rather every one is 
in league against him. In the case of the specimen chur! for all 
time, ‘the “ discreet ” Abigail unscrupulously adopts the language of 
his household towards her husband. As the servant succinctly 
defines his master as “such a son of Belial that a man cannot 
speak to him ” to give him warning of the consequences of his in- 
solence, so she entreats David as she fails prostrate before him not 
to regard this man of Belial her husband, “for as his name is so 
ishe. Nabal is his name, and folly is with him.” Yet Nabal felt 
himself distinctly within his rights ; it was on these that he rested 
his refusal, thereby showing the leading characteristic of the class, 
The idea of property, and the right that attaches to it, is, indeed, 
ever the central actuating thought in the churlish nature. Posses- 
sion is not realized, does not bring its true relish, till it has asserted 
itself and become a yoke on the neck of those subject to it. A 
tight that owns counter obligations and involves requital is worth 
nothing. The duty of dependents, even the affections of the 
domestic circle, are screwed to the verge of rebellion before this 
sense of possession is satisfied, and proof given that what is a man’s 
own he may do what he likes with. 

The churl having no friends, acting singly in his own strength 
and needing a field for the free exercise and indulgence of his 
humour, it is evident that circumstances will commonly be too strong 
for the unfolding of the tendency towards its full development. 
People may have their churlish side, may be churlish upon occa- 
sion, and stop there; indeed, may be respectable citizens and good 
men a long way on this side of being amiable members of society. 
All examples of the class in fiction are the growth of uncontrolled 
command in a narrow sphere. A blind, ignorant force, unopposed 
from within or from without, acts instinctively to the 
indulgence of its humour; not feeling that it has its own 
way till others are made to groan under it, and with a sort of con- 
science all the while that only then cana proper recognition of 
the advantages of fortune and providence be shown. Those who 
suffer under the churl have not the consoling vista of a remorseful 
future for him; for he believes himself to be within his rights, and, 
being what he is, there is no likelihood of this view changing. He is 
not made of earth’s finer mould ; he is thick-skinned, not sensitive 
to retorts or reprisals ; and, having the power to indulge his temper, 
rather likes the evidences by which a gathers that his will is 
potent. Whether it occurs to of this make that by such dis- 
play of themselves they convey an unfavourable impression cannot 
easily be determined. On the one side, they are so odious to those 
under their domination that it is difficult to suppose they are not 
aware of the feelings they raise; on the other, we know that self- 
love defends men from the perception of the most natural and 
inevitable consequence of their actions. A man may make 
himself insufferable to the arn ay about him, and yet enter- 
tain the notion that he poses before them as an image of power, 
force, and social importance. That he vexes, disconcerts, irri- 
tates, are accidents which only give point to the position. 


There is an impression in the churlish mind that it shows to ad- 
vantage in this attitude, and to show to advantage implies ad- 
miration somewhere ; it does not stay to inquire into culars. 


parti 
‘There is the sense of being a central figure, of having hold of the 


ublic eye. The churlish temper assumes that the man who gets 
his way stands higher in the world’s estimation than one of an 
easy disposition who yields his due for the sake of peace. 4 
After all, these typical churls are a rare phenomenon, serving 
mainly to exhibit the ultimate goal of certain tendencies, more 
or less developed, which seem as congenial to one class of minds 
as a flattering insincerity is to another whose first object is to 
please. Many persons on whom the taint of churlishness has not 
yet fallen are still so ging on the points of civility and social 
amenity as to set the observer speculating on the cause and motive. 
To be civil is with them to be insincere. If they have formed an 
unfavourable opinion of another, on however slight grounds, their- 
conscience dictates a cold, repellent reserve of manner. They do 
not give the subject of this treatment the benefit of a doubt; he is. 
snubbed by way of precaution, lest the misfortune should oceur of 
having treated with an unnecessary degree of politeness or cordi- 
ality one unworthy of this distinction—this supreme distinction, 
as they seem to deem it. We see persons who value any mark of 
their approval at an excessive rate. Their conscience is morbid 
on this point. When they suspect a call upon their approbation, 
you detect an immediate putting on of a guarded manner, in order - 
that no inadvertence may cheat them out of a complimentary phrase 
in consent with the general voice. They are less scrupulous 
when the language of blame has its opportunity. They have a 
string of superlatives ready at hand for any departure from their 
ideal of taste, beauty, or propriety. On this point their conscience 
is easy ; but admiration expressed frankly is to them an insineerity, 
a wound to self-respect, for which they will find compensation as 
opportunity occurs. Unreserved praise, if the natural outpour- 
ing of a sweet temper, might seem an exercise beneficial to the 
imagination, as opening the doors of fancy. It sees beauties 
because it looks for them. The tendency to praise and overpraise 
what is present and touches the feelings is indeed a characteristic 
of quick receptive natures that meet what is new with a confiding - 
generosity. ‘The critical nature must not be confounded with the 
churlish nature ; but some persons are critical, not from a correct, _ 
refined taste, but from a lurking churlishness, that 
heart’s disease 
That seeketh for displeasure where 
The intent hath been to please, 


and finds it due to self to give blame and disparagement the pre- - 
cedence in every notice and estimate. 

Unlovely as the fully developed churl is—an object of pity indeed, . 
as working in dull ignorance of consequences, his life a perpetual 
self-deprivation of the sympathy essential to happiness—it may 

ssibly be that the groundwork of this temper has its work to do 
in the world. Certainly the tendency may be suspected in 
characters which reach almost to the standard of saintliness. Saints - 
indeed vary like sinners in this respect. While some have an 
especial charm of courtesy, have pre-eminently the gift of | 
pleasing, and impart a sanctity to the graces and civilities of life, . 
others hold high principles on what might seem the churlish model. 
They find it apparently easy to say disagreeable things in a rough. 
way. Truth, they take it, needs no wrapping up, no softening, 
no disguise; while the amenities of intercourse are against the 
grain, conformed to grudgingly, and with an effort. Both tempers 
have their use, their work in the world. Sincerity is impera- 
tively —— of both, whether ae the tender-hearted or of 
natures of a less responsive sympathy ; but plain speaking, where 
it is to give pain, to abash, irritate, confound, engi anil to 
cost the speaker something, else much of the merit evaporates. 

Sydney Smith has defined the ruder form of plain speech as 
want of frill. ‘ Mr. —— has great good sense, but I never knew a 
manner so entirely without frill”—a defect he imputes to us 
as a nation. For, as with individuals, so it is with nations. A 
certain churlishness attaches to some countries as a characteristic ; 
and it pleased him—contrasting us with the French of his 
day—to pronounce John Bull disagreeable, from a total neglect of 
manners. “ Look at a French carter, he takes off his hat to his 
neighbour carter, inquires after ‘la santé de Madame’ with a 
bow that would not have disgraced Sir Charles Grandison.” 
Upon this class George Eliot has passed the same stigma. The 
waggoners and shepherds that figure with such felicity of de- 
scription in Adam Bede—the Tim and Alick who rarely spoke 
to each other and never looked at each other, even over their dish 
of cold potatoes, which was their usual behaviour towards gll 
mankind—are churlish ; good fellows in their way, but backward 
in the civilities of life. We prefer, however, to turn to other 
quarters for our illustrations, as, for example, to the Dutch, in 


whom the quality has been su d to go deeper than manner 
who are charged in the rhymed y meer t son ‘ 
the fault of the Dutch, 


Is giving too little and asking too much. 

Or we may take the Flemish, on whom we find the Duchegs 
of Queensberry passing judgment in a good-natured way a 
hundred and fifty years ago in a letter to Swift. She begins, 
“TI like Flanders because it is likest to England,” though she 
allows the inns to be much cleaner and better, but she con- 
tinues :—* As for the civilizing any of that nation, it would em- 
ey more ill-spent time fruitlessly than any one has to spare. 

hey are the only people I ever saw that were quite without a 
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genius to be civil when they had to be so. ‘ Will you eat?’ 
* Will you play at cards?’ are literally the tip-top well-bred 
phrases in use. The French people we met are quite of another 
turn, polite and easy ; one is the natural consequence of the other, 
though a secret that few have discovered.” 

We ought not to be too hard on a churlish deportment—of which 
adverse circumstances rather than natural bent are often the cause 
—when we consider the inevitable inconvenience which a repelling 
manner entails to those who indulge in it. As for the thing itself, 
when it goes deep and influences the character and action of the 
whole man, he is more to be pitied even than his victims, from the 
isolation, not the less felt and resented because he is himself the 
cause of it, in which the churl lives und dies. 


A CHRISTMAS CARD COMPETITION. 


WV R. RAPHAEL TUCK awoke last Monday to find himself | 
famous. In more exact terms, we may put it that the egg | 
' of his reputation, which had for some time past been incubating, 


was finally hatched on the morning of that day. Mr. Raphael 
Tuck is a gentleman who, combining philanthropy with specula- 
tion, has invested his money in the laudable design of stimulating 
the growing trade in Christmas cards. We confess that we 
have nothing but praise to offer him for the boldness and ori- 

inality of the scheme by which he has effected his purpose. 

Te has invited all English artists who choose to compete to 
send in to the Dudley Gallery designs for Christmas and New 
Year cards. These designs, we understand, arrived in such huge 
quantities as to require a very drastic process of selection at the 
doors of the Gallery, and those now exhibited, although amounting 
almost to a thousand, represent only a percentage of what was 
originally sent in. The bait which has been snapped at by so many 
artistic little fishes is, however, distinctly a gilded one. Mr. Raphael 
Tuck does not secure his competitive exhibition and (we presume) 
his copyright for nothing. Te offers 500/. to be given in fourteen 
prizes, and as the first prize is one of 100/., there is material here 
to quicken the fancy of the most sluggish of designers. We sup- 
pose that the drawings which gain the prizes become the property 
of Mr. Tuck; but about this nothing is said in the singularly curt 
and cryptic catalogue sold at the doors—a catalogue entirely of 
mottoes, such as “ Besser Etwas als Nichts,” and “ Little things 
please little minds,” under which the beating hearts of anonymous 
exhibitors conceal themselves. 

The custom of sending out pretty or ugly coloured cards at 
Christmas and the New Year has become almost universal during the 
last few years, and may be defended against cynical objectors on the 
ground of its cheapness. Across the Channel, Christmas is scarcely 
regarded at all, and New Year's Day has become an institution for 
the encouragement of tasteless display and an affectation of gene- 
rosity that is quite appalling. Monsieur A. gives a doll that cost 
forty frances, because Madame B. gave one last year that cost 
thirty. “ Nokes outdoes Stokes in azure feats,” as Mr. Browning 
said in a remarkable early poem, and most persons of limited in- 
come are reduced for the time being to beggary. Confectioners 
offer you bouquets of dreadful painted sweets, acrid to the tongue 
but beautiful to the eye, as the only present which a gentleman 
can without offence offer to a lady upon New Year's Day, and for 
each such nest of spicery they pleasantly demand their twenty 
francs. In London we simply send sixpenny cards, representing a 
little girl “ mit notings on” fishing in a tank, or three china 
asters wound about a text. There is certainly less pretension and 
less extravagance about the English custom, and it expresses just 
as distinctly that instinct of regard and friendly record of the 
ag a of time which lies at the bottom of all such practices. 

r. Raphael Tuck, therefore, may justly claim the protection of 
the social moralist, and demand a reasonably favourable considera- 
tion of bis project. 

The competitive exhibition waits for the calm and judicial 
verdict of Sir Coutts Lindsay, Mr. H. Stacey Marks, and Mr. 
Boughton ; and, while these distinguished connoisseurs are weigh- 
ing their decision, the public is admitted to the show. The 
utmost secresy is preserved as to the names of the exhibitors, and 
‘we confess ourselyvs entirely in the dark on the subject. Certain 
young ladies who were incautiously proclaiming their authorship 
on the day of our visit will not tind that we have taken the 
slighiest advantage of their buoyant indiscretion. If the delight- 
ful little girls in No. 467 were not drawn by Miss Kate Greenaway, 
they should bave been. The motto, “ Without haste, but without 
rest,” well describes the prolific and charming inventor of “ Under 
the Window”; but we know nothing. The four striking me- 
dizeval designs by “ Do well and doubt not” (No. 336) would do 
no discredit to Mr. H. Stacey Marks himself; but we observe that 
he is ove of the judges, and we are sure that he could not intend 
to give himself the prize and yet adopt that valorous moral motto. 
Our curiosity was often piqued as we passed from screen to screen. 
Certain old hands, whose signed and acknowledged cards have 
long been in vogue, deceive themselves if they think that we do 
not detect them under such poor disguises as, let us say, “ Vita 
brevis ” or “The Plum Pudding.” 

We hope it will not bias the judges in the least degree if we 
boldly acknowledge which are our own favourites. Considering, 
then, that originality is still rarer than beauty, but that 
both are precious things, we should give, if our opinion were 


asked, the 100/. prize to No. 292, and the 75/. prize to No. 115. 


We hope it will be some small consolation to “ Fair Play” and to 
“Pro Bono Publico ”—if, as is only too probable, the whirligig of 
time does not bring any prize to them at all—that they had our 
unsolicited suffrages. e will explain why, after long and 
patient investigation, we came to the conclusion that these two 
pairs of cards were the best. It appears to us that originality, 
| real novelty of thought and fancy, is the very rarest gift to 
found among good draughtsmen. These 925 groups of de- 
signs are curiously uniform in idea. Some hundreds of ex. 
_ hibitors do not rise above the conception of flowers surrounding 
| a text or standing alone, or containing the abomination of a human 
| head, usually smirking; some dozens attempt the jovial and comic 
vein ; scores attempt imps, or phantoms, or some other branch of 
what we may call the Elegantly Supernatural. The author of 
No. 292 stands almost alone in having scorned to belong to an 
one of these conventional classes, and yet in having succeeded, 
without being grotesque, in arresting the attention. The eye, asit 
passes languidly along the line, suddenly kindles at the novel con- 
ception of Time, as a very old man, with a burden on his back and 
an hour-glass in his hand, skating gracefully on an expanse 
_ of ice, upon which he has cut the figures 1881. The correspond- 
| ing card is even more clever. Time, as an aged but vigorous stone- 
mason, carves the same numbers on a great marble-wall, whose 
surface is already thickly studded with the figures of recent years, 
No. 115 it is still easier to praise. Where much is pretty, we 
found nothing so excessively pretty as this. One card represents 
, Morning, a little baby god playing the violin as he sways on a 
rich bough of apple-blossoms; the other Night, a much more 
serious infant, swinging on a bat’s wing, and shaking a dull torch 
to the stars. We cannot but think that any one would be pleased 
to receive either of these sets on Christmas morning. 
* Criticism, of course, has something yaaa. to say in 
reviewing the works of more than nine hundred artists. We never 
| Saw anything more grisly than. the design of a Christmas card 
displaying the dreadful dream of a lady, very plainly dressed, who 
has fallen asleep at an organ, and who sees a number of figures, 
| very slightly draped in scroll-texts, descend into the room ; unless 
| this be outdone by its fellow, which represents a cruel murder 
| committed on the Uld Year by the New Year. We object no less 
| Strongly to some groups of horrid naked children playing at blind- 
; Ian's buff, and other good honest English games which are never 
| carried on in any well-conducted nursery by unclothed infants. 
We object on principle to horned imps on grasses, as having no 
connexion with Christmas, and also as having been cea by 
| science. Some of the more flaunting designs, and all those which 
seem in their very appearance to expect the prize, are odious to us. 
| We would fain be enrolled among the judges, were it only to 
trounce their expectations. For instance, the fcurfold card which 
offers greeting to friends at home, in India, in Canada, and in 
Australia, looks too sure of success, and should have no chance if 
we were on the judgment-seat. The smug lady and neatly-shaved 
gentleman who are drinking topaz-coloured cooling drinks in the 
Indian picture, and the smiling youths with painfully attenuated 
boots who are skating in the Canadian one, are enough to taint 
Father Christmas himself with misanthropy. We are inclined to 
be less severe with the letterpress, although the cards are much 
too often adorned with verses such as are seldom seen except in 
the Poets’ Corner of our contemporary the Spectator. It is curious 
that so few of the designers should have adapted real poetry to their 
pretty drawings, for inglish literature is full of charming stanzas 
that invite such application. We have speculated long as to what 
could have been passing through the mind of the exhibitor who, 
under a clever drawing of two pointers, baying with all their 
throats down a snowy road, determined to write the following 
halting specimen of lyric numbers :— 
Rejoice with pure and happy mirth, 
And highest praise to Him pay, 
Through whom we have a Christmas Day. 
The extreme feebleness of most of the poetical extracts suggests 
that they are specimens of home composition, like the wonderful 
anonymous extracts which adorn the annual Catalogue of the 
Royal Academy. Aunt Tabitha or Brother James, inglorious 
family bards whose works have never been subjected to publica- 
tion, must, we think, contribute these mysterious verses. It has 
occurred to ore or two exhibitors, but should by rights have 
oceurred to many more, that Shakspeare is peculiarly rich in 
quotable passages that might have adorned these cards. To men- 
tion one out of a hundred passages that will occur to any one 
versed in our poets, there is a piece by Cotton, which Wordsworth 
loved, that might inspire a dozen Christmas fancies :— 
Then let the chill Sirocco blow, 
And gird us round with hills of snow, 
Or else go whistle to the shore, 
And make the hollow mountains roar, 
Whilst we together jovial sit 
Careless, and crowned with mirth and wit, 
Where, though bleak winds confine us home, 
Our fancies round the world shall roam. 
We venture to advise the makers of Christmas cards to study the 
old poets more assiduously, and not to trust so much to So 
manufacture. 

Among designs that have specially pleased us we must not fail 
to mention two heads, one of a bear, the other of a lioness (179). 
“True honour is honesty” has painted some sprays of beech- 
leaves and sundry buttertlies superbly ; there is no better piece of 


workmanship in the room; bit these are so delicate that we con- 
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ceive that reproduction, to be satisfactory, would have to be very 
expensive. ‘ Garde ta foy” has all our sympathy for his, or per- 
haps her, three pensive ladies in red (323). ‘“ Labor” has painted 
with remarkable skill in 657 an old fisherman, with a basket of 
herrings on his head, standing against a luminous bay. “ Oave” 
deserves a prize, in our estimation, for three singularly clever 
studies of horses, under very different circumstances, exposed to 
the fury of a snowstorm. An exhibitor with a long French 
motto (116) has been inspired by Correggio’s lovely frescoes of 
children at Parma, and the radiant blues and carnations of the 
modern artist do not disgrace the reminiscence. On the whole, 
we think that Mr. Raphael Tuck has succeeded well, and 
that we shall have unusually good cards to send to our friends this 
winter. 


LIFE IN THE RANKS. 


NDER the above heading a correspondence has lately been 
going on in the Standard which is typical of a fashion now 
very prevalent. A. has, or professes to have, a grievance, under 
which not merely he himself, but numbers of his fellow-creatures, 
are labouring, and which in his opinion ought to be exposed. 
Accordingly he appeals to the sympathies of a daily journal and 
states his case fully in a letter, or a series of letters, which at first 
usually create more or less impression. Ina day or two, however, he 
is vigorously assailed by B, and C., who appear on the opposite side. 
They flatly contradict his assertions, deny his facts, dispute his 
theories, and ridicule his views in general. Matters are further 
complicated by D. and E., who rush to the rescue of A., confirm 
all that he has said, verify his statements, and uphold his cause. 
Fresh combatants appear upon the scene every day, until the 
editor abruptly closes the correspondence, the effect of which is 
usually to leave the non-professional public in a state of hopeless 
bewilderment as to the real merits of the case, and utter inability 
to reconcile the wildly conflicting evidence which has been pro- 
duced. This process, which is usually called “ ventilating a sub- 
ject,” has lately been going on in full force over the life led by 
cavalry recruits in our service. The complainant, who wrote 
mnder the name of “A Trooper,” professed to account for the 
wholesale desertions from the army, especially among young 
soldiers, by the severity of the égime and the hard work which 
they are compelled to undergo as recruits. Nor is this all; for 
“ A Trooper” further declares that they are underfed and under- 
% as well, The case is certainly strongly stated, and the daily 
ife of a cavalry recruit is given in full, beginning with “ the 
bugle call at 5 a.m.”—a slip for which he is promptly called to 
order by other correspondents, and reminded that trumpets, not 
dugles, are used in the cavalry. We need not follow all the de- 
tails, but will content ourselves with the summing-up in “A 
Trooper’s ” own words :— 

He [the recruit] is during the whole of his fifteen hours’ work on his 
legs, except for five minutes at tea and breakfast, ten minutes at dinner, 
and the time that he is at school; while during the time that he is at riding 
lessons and the gymnastic drill he is engaged in severe bodily toil. By 
2 o'clock in the evening he is absolutely exhausted, and in the school in the 
afternoon it is with difficulty he keeps his eyes open—indeed, half the 
school are often asleep. When it is remem that most of the recruits 
are young men not yet fully grown, that few of them have been accustomed 
to hard work, and that the food on which this work is done is really insuf- 
ficient, there can be little reason for surprise at the recruit being, at the end 
¢f his first month’s work, utterly disgusted with the life he has chosen, 
especially when he feels—as I shall show in another letter—that he has 
been grossly deceived as to the amount of pay which he is to receive. 


We then come to the following statement, which, to say the least, 
certainly surprised us :— 

Of all the work which the recruit has to go through, that which in most 
<ases he dreads and hates the worst is the hour in the gymnasium. It is 
ne thing for a number of young men in high health, well fed, and taking 
no other daily exercise, to amuse themselves in a gymnasium; but quite 
another for young men worked beyond their power and underfed to have 
todo it asaduty. It is the difference between rowing in a college eight 
and toiling ina convict galley. ... There are some exercises, such as 
pulling oneself up repeatedly to a bar, which are beyond the power of men 
who may in other respects be able to get through the exercises fairly ; and 
to be bound again and again to attempt exercises which the muscles are 
unable to pga under a volley of oaths and threats, is an absolute 
torture. t any man, certainly any medical man, stand outside the door 
of a gymnasium presided over by an iustructor like this, and he will see in 
the pale exhausted faces, the quivering muscles, the shaky walk of man 
<f the young soldiers that they have been cruelly goaded beyond their 
strength. I have known scores of men made desperate by the absolute 
agony of their hour at gymnastics. Some desert, others grow reckless and 
drink, while many most promising young soldiers of the best class I have 
known to purchase their discharge simply to avoid the tyranny of the 
gymnastic sergeant. 

With regard to this statement we can only say that it is at direct 
variance with all we haveever seen or heard of military gymnasiums. 
We have attended a good many during the hours of instruction 
and never heard bad language used by the instructors; and we have 
seen scores of batches of recruits leaving after the instruction, but 
we certainly never saw “ pale, exhausted faces, quivering muscles, 
and shaky walk.” We have often, on the contrary, seen the 
youngsters emerge laughing and skylarking until called to order, 
and told to fall in to march home. The use of bad and coarse 
language by instructors in the army is strictly prohibited by the 
Queen's Regulations, and as “ A Trooper” seems to be not averse 
tu ventilating his grievances, why did he never complain of the 


treatment he received? Unless the name of the gymnasium in | 


question is given, we can only regard this part of “A Trooper's” 
statement as a gross exaggeration. With regard to the hard work, 
insufficient food, and want of time for eating and rest, let us hear 
the account of “Lancer,” who writes in a very different strain 
about his experiences as a cavalry recruit, Here are some ex- 
tracts :— 

We could generally devote twenty minutes or half an hour to breakfast. 
- . . Everything is brought to a recruit gradually. . . A good soldier 
could always spend at least half an hour at his dinner. . . Tea was at six 
o'clock, and then the time was at our disposal. . . I never saw or heard 
of the “pale, exhausted face, quivering muscles, shaky walk, and goading 
beyond strength.” . . I should mention that had as much meat 
and bread as I could eat, often more. . . The men who complained most 
about their food were those who had been worst fed as civilians, and had 
perhaps not had meat from the beginning to the end of the week. . . ~ 
As arule, it is the lazy, discontented vagabond who deserts. . . . I 
purchased my discharge with a corporal’s and one good-conduct stripe, was 
never under arrest, nor had a complaint against me by my troop officers— 
had a happy, jolly time of it, and never to this day regret the two and 
three-quarter years I spent in the army. 


Here we have an admirable illustration of the conflict of evidence 
which we described at the outset. Can anything be more irre- 
concilable than the statements of a “ Trooper” and a “ Lancer” P 
Of course we are aware that in a smart regiment the work will be 
harder than it is in one that is slack. But the present case is 
not one in point; for “ Lancer” gives the number of his regiment, 
the 12th Lancers, a corps which at the time he belonged to it was 
—and for all we know is now—well known as one of the smartest 
and most efficient cavalry regiments in the service. 

Let us now pass on to the “ Trooper's” complaints about 
his food and pay. With regard to the former, he says 
that he was promised, on enlisting, “a free ration,” and was 
much disgusted at finding that the said ration consisted of three- 
quarters of a pound of meat and a pound of bread daily, every- 
thing else—namely, potatoes, milk, tea, coffee, sugar, &c.—being 
charged against his daily pay at the rate of Socmpnaonalee 
penny. He maintains that the allowance of meat, reduced, as we 
admit it is, to about half a pound by bone and fat, is insufficient. 
This is a point about which opinions will always differ. In the 
first place we would observe that the British soldier invariably 
regards bone and fat as so much dead loss, whereas good cookery, 
in which our army is still lamentably deficient, should utilize both. 
But setting aside this point, we would ask how many soldiers on 
the Continent receive even a quarter of a pound of meat daily, 
while getting through as hard a day’s work as “A Trooper”? 
Secondly, we would ask “ A Trooper” whether he was in a posi- 
tion to provide himself with three-quarters of a pound of meat 
daily before he enlisted? Be this as it may, we cannot see 
that he was deceived in the matter. He was promised “a 
free ration”; the term is vague in the extreme, and if a man 
of his evidently careful and critical disposition did not choose tv 
make inquiry into details, he has no one but himself to blame. 
We now come to the subject of pay. “ A Trooper ” states that he 
was “grossly deceived,” in that, having been distinctly promised 
one shilling and twopence per diem, he, as a recruit, could never 
manage to get more than threepence daily during his first six months, 
and fourpence for the next six, the net pay of even old soldiers 
averaging only fivepence. As we shall presently show, he certainly 
seems to have some cause for complaint on this head, but here 
again he damages his case by wholesale exaggeration. Hesays that 
the above-mentioned reduction is due to endless “stoppages,” and 
we may mention for the benefit of civilian readers that “* stoppage ” 
in military life means an arbitrary, enforced deduction of pay by 
order of the Government or military authorities. Here are some 
of the so-called “ stoppages” of which the “ Trooper” complains— 
“fourpence per month to the library,” the said area agen being 
a purely voluntary affair; “fourpence per month to the sweeper 
a looks after the latrines, &c.,” no such stoppage being 
sanctioned by any existing rule or regulation; “ twopence per 
week for mending to the washerwoman, who, it is often suspected, 
makes holes in order to darn them”—which raises the ques- 
tion, why does not the “ Trooper” do his own darning? At 
any rate there is no order recognizing or enforcing such a charge. 
He estimates his share of barrack damages at one penny a day, 
which is simply preposterous. At this rate a regiment five hun- 
dred strong would pay annually seven hundred and fifty pounds 
for barrack damages. We should say that fifty pounds would be 
nearer the mark, and in some regiments even that would be consi- 
dered high. 

He also complains that “there are his shirts, stockings, and 
necessaries, his stable tools, brushes, currycombs, and sponges, to 
be renewed as they are worn out or lost, and how these things dis- 
appear and have to be replaced, especially when the property of a 
recruit, I shall advert to in another letter.” With regard to shirts 
and personal necessaries, we can only say that every article of this 
description issued to a soldier is, or should be, distinctly marked 
with the owner's regimental number, and that any soldier appro- 
priating them renders himself liable to serious consequences. We 
are quite aware that currycombs and brushes, &c., are frequently 
used by men who have lost or mislaid their own, and thus do not 
last the appointed time. These articles are, however, issued 
gratuitously, and the Government has a _ to expect that they 
shall last a certain time, at the end of which they are replaced 
gratuitously. If, therefore, they are worn out or lost before that 
period has expired, the fault lies with theregiment. We strongly 
suspect that this is a case which occurs in all vot stables, 
military or civil; and, although our “ Trooper” may have some 
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cause for complaint, he should try to remember that “there is a 
great deal of human nature in the world,” and to learn to fight his 
own battles. Still, deducting all these, there yet remains a 

list of stoppages, such as the canvas suits worn in stables, 
cloth jackets and shoes, amounting to a shilling a week or more. 
We may sum up the whole case as follows:—“ A Trooper” was 
promised one shilling and twopence a day, from which about six- 
pence, or possibly sevenpence, a day is undoubtedly stopped, 


— to supplement his rations and partly for clothing, thus } 


ving him only some sevenpence or eightpence a day clear. The 
promise made by the Government through its recruiting agent 
can therefore hardly be said to be fulfilled; and there can be no 
doubt that, however necessary these stoppages may be, they should 
be. fully stated to an intending recruit. We notice that a Horse 
Guards’ order has just appeared forbidding recruits to be sent to 
the gymnasium until after they have passed their drill. 


CATTLE-BREEDING ABROAD. 


ATTLE-BREEDING has had a considerable past, and is sure 
to have a great future. The world must be fed somehow; 
and with the progress of colonization and the development of com- 
munications the supply of “butcher's meat” constantly strives to keep 
pace with the increasing demand. The day may come when the 
well-to-do peasant, instead of being content with an occasional 
scrap of bacon, although he may not have a fowl boiling in the 
pot, will have a piece of preserved beef in the cupboard. “ Tin- 
ning,” “canning,” “ refrigerating,” cattle steamers with capacious 
holds, and cattle trains with water-troughs and fodder-racks, are 
all tending in that direction. There are boundless pastures in the 
other hemisphere that rear countless herds of horned beasts, 
which, where they do not roam masterless and run to waste, are 
killed down for the sake of the hides and tallow; and these 
herds are capable of almost indefinite increase. The growth of 
the cattle trade encourages the construction of railways that can 
be laid at a wonderfully cheap rate across pampas or llanos ; and 
the making of those railways again carries townships and villages 
far out into the wilderness. Future travellers who may take 
“circular tickets” good for flying tours through the republics 
of South America will look out of the carriage-windows on 
something like Brobdingnagian Dutch landscapes, with the cattle 
and the fenceless extent of pasturage, though without the ex- 
cessive moisture, There will, indeed, be no dykes or canals cutting 
up the country into cramped enclosures; but, on the other hand, 
there will be everywhere such vast herds of long-horned, wild- 
pe oxen as a Paul Potter would delight to paint, standing up to 
e hocks in rank herbage, and showing the richness of the grasses 
by their sleek condition. At each siding by the stations on these 
prairie railways will be great cattle-yards where the bellowing 
animals will be penned in readiness for transport; while every here 
and there the clear atmosphere will be clouded with the smoke of 
“ saladeros,” established for killing and curing. This is a dream 
of the more or less distant future, and no doubt there may be 
drawbacks to the ¢. velopment of the cattle speculation, although 
the average profits will be safe enough inthe long run. There are 
dark spots even on the rosy horizon of those lucky agriculturists who 
scratch the fat loam of the Northern prairies, making them smile 
with whatshouldalways be abundant harvests. Fliesand beetles and 
droughts may damage the growing crops, while flights of locusts 
will come out of the West destroying every green thing before 
them. Sb, likewise, as we learn from a telegram which reached Eng- 
land from Buenos Ayres this week, and which indeed sugzested 
the present remarks, the South American cattle-breeder may 
occasionally experience most unexpected disaster. We are told 
of a fearful snow-storm which raged three days and three 
nights, destroying 700,000 cattle, 500,000 sheep, and 250,000 
horses, The symmetry of the numbers given is somewhat suspi- 
cious, and we may safely assume that the losses have been 
exaggerated.” Nevertheless, when all possible allowances have 
been made, we may well believe that the storm was “ terrific.” 
But calamities of the kind are exceptional, and, as a rule, the 
occupation of cattle-rearing in those parts is a pursuit that is not 
only profitable but pleasant fora man who feels independent of 
the gaieties of society and does not object to jenghiog it in 
moderation. 
There must be a great deal of adventurous romance in the life 
of the cattle-breeder, whether he goes to seek his fortune in 
the South American States or in our Australian colonies, which 
are the most inviting tields for his enterprise. We say nothing 
of Texas ¢s an dpening for a young man; for, although we are 
aware that Englishmen have made desultory efforts in that direc- 
tion, we believe they have seldom come back with money, or 
with a favourable report of the land. Texas, especially in 
the border districts, associates itself still with roughs, revolvers, 
“ regulators,” “ border ruffians,” and Mexican raids; and it is 
certain that even the citizens in the more law-abiding settlements 
show themselves somewhat jealous of the Transatlantic intruder. 
Should the adventurer betake himself with his capital and energy 
to the Argentine Republic, he will be received with no unfriendly 
feelings. There is room for everybody as yet, though the tide of 
emigration is setting steadily thither, and we believe that there 
are ten or a dozen Ocean Steam Companies which pay their share- 
holders satisfactory® dividends. The bulk of these Euro 


thrift to trade with, settle down to various occupations in the 
towns. The Englishmen invariably go further afield, turning their 
attention to sheep and cattle. We take for granted that the new 
comer will serve an apprenticeship at some estancia before setting up 
on his own account. Once having invested in flocks and herds, his 
existence becomes in many respects patriarchal, save that he is not 
nomadic in his habits and does not live under tents. With mud 
from the plains, wattled from the reed beds, he erects the rude 
buildings of his own estancia, for there are no stones and there is 
no timber. There is a great corral, which encloses his cattle- 
| yards, and which will probably be loop-holed for defence, should 
| he be anywhere within reach of the Indians. Neighbours he may 
be said to have none; for his hopes of a handsome fortune can 
only be realized in the enjoyment of ample elbow-room. It is a 
long ride over the wilds to the nearest settlement, and then the 
chances are that its occupants are ofa different race, faith, and 
language from his own, and very far from being congenial spirits, 
The Englishman lives among his own people and dependents, dealing 
out a rough-and-ready justiceamong them, since it is seldom possible 
to have recourse to the law or its ministers. If he has the gifts. 
of organization, persuasion, and command, he is likely to do well 
and to enjoy existence. Should he be deficient in these indispen- 
sable qualities, he will probably fritter away his money and have- 
to renounce the enterprise in despair. He goes to bed and gets up 
| early ; he passes the best part of each day in the saddle; and he 
shares the coarse, but substantial, fare of his peones and guachos, 
But, on the other hand, he is certain to have magnificent health ; 
with constant and violent exercise in a warm climate he train. 
down into a mass of bone and sinew, becoming capable of ex- 
traordinary toil with hardly the consciousness of effort; and at 
night, after setting indigestion at defiance over supper, he throws 
himself down on his truckle bed, to sleep the untroubled sleep of 
the weary. It might be supposed that the loneliness of the life 
would pall on one who has been brought up in an overcrowded old 
country. As a matter of fact, however, if a man has been following 
a natural bent for adventure, it is usually found that he positively 
falls in love with solitude. Those bare, boundless plains are said to: 
have a growing and inexplicable fascination for people who have once 
accustomed themselves to their desolation and their silence. And 
the enjoyment of perfect health is a priceless boon, after all; while, 
as we have said, the climate of the pampas is perhaps one of the 
most healthy in the world. The air is singularly pure and invigo- 
rating ; there is comparatively little wind, and only sufficient raim 
to preserve, season after season, the freshness and luxuriance of 
the herbage; while the winters are usually both short and mild, 
which makes the snowstorm that has just been telegraphed the more: 
astounding. As for sports and recreations, the estanciero finds his- 
| amusement in his work, though he may occasionally take a turn 
among the winged game with his gun or go after the prowling 
jaguar with the rifle. Going to school among the guachos—and. 
perhaps there are no more accomplished rough-riders in the world 
—he learns to sit anything in the shape of a horse; and we need: 
hardly say that his stud is unlimited. 

The habits and prospects of the cattle-rearer in Australia are- 
not very dissimilar, though of course he lives in a more settled 
society and several degrees nearer civilization. Unless he is- 
established on some out-of-the-way run and on the very outskirts of 
the back settlements, he visits and is visited by friends and country- 
men ; and he has always the means of offering his guests a decent 
hospitality. The drays have fetched supplies from the distant 
grocery stores along the ‘rough tracks through the forest, and he 
has many a pleasant chat about home and old times over the social 

pipe and glass after the evening meal. His house is built of solid 
| timber and shingles, and designed after an English cottage orné, 
| with broad verandahs for shelter and by way of decoration. Some- 
| times it is furnished comfortably and almost luxuriously. Possibly 
| he indulges himself annually with a “ season in town,’ where, as 
a member of the fashionable club, with a handsome credit at his 
banker's, he does his best to efface the memory of past hardships. 
And these hardships are real enough to give an agreeable zest to 
subsequent relaxation, though they have been sweetened by the 
sense of successful exertion and by the zeal which he brings to his 
every-day vocations. ‘Sweetened by success,” we have said; 
but of course there may be another side to the picture. Nor is it 
easy to imagine anything more depressing than the isolated life of 
& squatter who has to bear up against a train of misfortunes, 
when he feels that he has struck a lasting vein of ill luck, 
and that there is nothing for it but dogged, though almost 
hopeless, endurance. We have heard only too often of 
hard-working men who have seen their herds perishing rapidly 
with contagious disease, or scared into the Ay by marauding 
“black fellows”; who have seen their springs give out and their 
streams dry up, or their hands strike for an unreasonable advance 
of wages, and leave them; who may have finally fallen ill, 
worn out with fatigue and prolonged anxiety, and, when they 
should have had perfect quiet and skilful medical attendance, 
have lain tossing on their beds in delirious semi-conscious- 
ness, knowing that everything was going to wreck and ruin. 
Any speculative adventurer may have the luck set against him, 
and occasionally there are bad times in the colony, when the 
squatters are parting with their produce in falling markets, and 
the whole squatting interest seems “going to the dogs.” As a 
rule, however, with health, industry, and good temper, a little 
money and moderate judgment, a man is almost sure to make 
| his way. Should he have fortune to back him, with an 


emigrants are Italian’, who, having nothing but their time and | instinct for opportunities, he may not only attain to a com- 
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cy, but become a capitalist of immense wealth. And when 
ayo climbed high up the tree or got near the top of it 
jn middle age, we can imagine few positions more enviable. 
He has a domain like the principality of some petty German 
potentate, rich and well-watered as the vale of Sodom when it 
wag by the flocks of the Hebrew patriarchs before the 
destruction of the Cities of the Plain. He has his own system of 
streams and lakes, enriching a vast natural park with magni- 
ficent groups of gigantic forest timber. If he wants exercise, he 
has only to chase his kangaroos over a very fine hunting country, 
though there are water-courses enough, with a sufficiency of fallen 
trees, to put both horse and horseman much on their mettle. 
Still more exciting, and with a dash of danger besides—for hunted 
cattle will turn to charge—are those long, hard gallops in the way 
of business, when you are running some stranger beasts out of 
a “mob” of P own animals, or rushing a herd home to the 
stock-yard. hen once a man has habituated himself to the 
piquant sweets of an existence which blends in very seductive 
proportions the pleasures of savage and of civilized life, we are 
only surprised that he can ever be tempted to quit them for the 
tame obscurity of a residence in England. 


PERRAUD AT LONS-LE-SAULNIER. 


ee ae is one of those French provincial towns 
which owe all the little importance they possess to the 
accident that in 1790 they were chosen as the capitals of their 
respective departments. The Jura contained one town of consider- 
able population and historic repute, but Déle was too remote to 
form a convenient chief town. St. Claude, again, although the 
seat of a bishopric, was rejected for the same reason; and so 
Lons-le-Saulnier, though without any very prominent claim to the 
honour, was selected on account of its central position, It will 
mever be a very important or a very busy town. The river on 
which it is situated, the Valliére, is one of the turbid torrents 
which eventually swell the Saéne, but which are of no commercial 
value whatever to the towns through which they hasten. With 
all the encouragement which is given to a town in France by its 
being the seat of a prefect, Lons-le-Saulnier barely contrives to 
collect within it a population of ten thousand souls, It lies 
<lustered in a broad hollow among the low spurs thrown out by 
the Jura just before the land sinks into the dead level of the 
Bresse. From the highest of the hills which surround the place 
the visitor gains a ¢ teristic and beautiful view, not only of 
the vine-clad sides of the nest in which the white and red town 
seems to lie asleep, but also of the vast plains to the south, 
and the line of the Jura itself to the east. But neither the 
tourist nor the archeologist is likely to make Lons-le-Saulnier the 
object of a special visit in the midst of a region so full of historical 
interest and of exquisite scenery as the Franche-Comté. If the 
lover of the picturesque finds his way to it at all, it must be that 
he may make an excursion thence to the romantic gorge of Baume- 
les-Messieurs, and the pilgrim of history that he may visit the 
birthplace of Rouget de I’Isle, close by at Montaigu. The only 
stranger to whom it can ever seem worth while to come to Lons- 
le-Saulnier is the student of modern sculpture, but to him the 
little town is of extraordinary interest. 

We do not know under whose auspices, or in obedience to the 
instinct of what enlightened citizen, Lons-le-Saulnier has become 
in so singular a manner the patron of modern plastic art. The 
process of adorning the streets and squares with good statues seems 
to date from about forty years ago. The elegant figure of Hebe, 
by Forestier, in the Place de l’Hopital, was placed'there, it would 
seem, in 1841; the bronze of the Venus de Medicis, in the Place 
de la Paix, is dated 1844. Not one of the open spaces which 
diversify the well-built little town but has some curious or interest- 
ing work in sculpture. The Grande Place, the centre of what little 
stir and bustle may animate the town, is adorned by a remark- 
ably graceful monument, surmounted by one of the masterpieces 
of Etex—his bronze statue of the revolutionary General Lecourbe, 
who died in 1815. In front of the hospital a bronze bust of 
Bichat, very fine in colour, gives a pleasing example of the digni- 
fied art of Huguenin. Nor does this list by any means exhaust 
the catalogue of noticeable works in sialalitee reserved out 
of doors by the town of Lons-le-Saulnier. 
be added the far more interesting collection within the walls 
of the local Museum at the Hétel de Ville, a collection 
which has of late been so widely extended as to claim note 
even in France, where the provincial museums are so generous] 
encouraged as well by the municipalities as by the State. It 
is in sculpture here, also, that Lons-le-Saulnier is rich. The 
collection of pictures includes two remarkable Brenghels, but 
is otherwise barely respectable; while the sculpture, besides the 
special exhibition on which we are about to dilate, contains 
noticeable works, such as Ciodion’s bas-relief of ‘ Ariadne,” 
David d’Angers’s head of Rouget de I’Isle, and Huguenin’s statue 
of Antide Janvier, which no lover of sculpture will be sorry to 
see. The real attraction, however, of Lons-le-Saulnier to the art 
student is the newly-arranged collection of the entire works of 


Joseph Perraud. 

The name of Perraud is ag most obviously brought before 
an Englishman in France by the group of his which has the 
misfortune to support that of Carpeaux on the right-hand side of 


the fagade of the Opera House in Paris, Every one remembers 


‘o this must 


“nervous and unreasonable. 


the Spirit of the Dance, standing erect and ardent in the circle of 
the mad Bacchantes. Few productions of modern sculpture have 
arrested 8 bane attention so thoroughly as this vehement, and 
even scandalous, group by Carpeaux. Its fellows on the facade 
have suffered from its success, The mad energy, the frantic and 
boisterous realism of the “ Dance,” excite the eye and make the 
productions of a graver artist seem cold and dull. In Perraud’s 
group a serious winged figure of the Lyrical Drama treads Discord 
under foot, and demands neither the praise nor the blame that fall 
to the lot of Carpeaux. It is not within the disturbing circle of 
Carpeaux’s somewhat diabolic witchery that the eye ¢an do 
justice to such quiet work as Perraud’s. At Lons-le-Saulniér, in 
the fine rooms which the municipality has dedicated to his works, 
we can form a far truer estimate of the genius of one of the most 
gifted of modern sculptors. Meanwhile, all honour be done to 
this little town, with its curious love of statuary, the explanation 
of which one would be glad to know. The collection, so far 
from being forced upon Lons-le-Saulnier, was originally offered, it 
seems, to another town of the Franche-Comté, and secured by 
the little capital of the Jura only through the exercise of consider- 
able energy and promptitude. 

Joseph Perraud was Franc-Comtois by birth and descent. He 
was the son of a humble vigneron of the village of Monay, near 
Poligny, and there he was born on the 26th of April, 1819. Weak 
in health from his birth, he found the labour in the vines exceed- 
ingly painful; his feeble shoulders tottered under the weight of 
the hod. But there was no other employment to be found in the 
commune ; and, when he made up his mind to be an artist—for 
he had a strong bias in that direction from childhood—his father 
apprenticed him to a carver in the neighbouring town of Salins. 
His sufferings and his struggles are touchingly described in the 
biography which one of his pupils has dedicated to his memory 
since his death in 1876, and to which we are indebted for these 
details (Perraud et son cuvre. Par Max Claudet. Paris; 
Sandoz). At last, at the age of twenty, he ran away from his 
tyrannical master; and, after working awhile with an ebony-carver 
at Pontarlier, found his way to Lyons, and then to Paris. In the 
shop at Salins he had learned the rudiments of his craft, and in 
Paris he worked so steadily and with so much talent that in 1847. 
he won the prix de Rome, and was able to spend five years of study 
in Italy. The first work he completed in Rome was his bas-relief 
of the “ Adieux,” originally exhibited in plaster in 1848, and not 
again until, in marble, it was shown at the Salon of 1877, imme- 
diately after the master’s death. It is described as full of charm 
and Attic grace in its original cast; unfortunately Perraud rez 
touched it again and again, until its final form is by no means 
worthy of his name. 

When Perraud came back to France in 1852 the genius of Rude 
was at its climax, and the young sculptor was greatly impressed by 
it. To the end of his career the vigorous vitality of Rude con- 
tinued to give the figures of Perraud a certain vivacity that did 
not interfere with their real originality. His“ Adam,” completed 
in 1855, the marble of which is now at Fontainebleau, would 
hardly be as noble and virile as it is if the path towards novelty 
and truth had not been pointed out by the great sculptor of Dijon, 
who in that very year laid down his life, laden with years and 
honours. This ees relation to Rude is one which the critic 
cannot overlook, but it really takes little from the originality 
of the later and lesser artist. In 1857 Perraud exhibited the 
plaster of his “ Galathée,” which he carried out in marble many 
years later, in 1873. The statue made by Pygmalion is supposed 
to be in the act of awakening to life. She stands erect ze alert, 
her head turns to the right, one arm is raised in wonder, the 7“ 
collects the drapery that else would rustle to her knees, 
figure is vigorously modelled, and, but for one tiresome detail 
which the eye refuses to be blind to, would be in all essential points 
satisfactory ; the one fault is the extreme tenuity of the throat, not 
a beauty at any time, but especially inappropriate in a figure so 
broadly designed. Nevertheless the Galathée” possessed quali= 
ties which attracted the notice of the best critics, and this notice. 
resolved itself into positive admiration when, in 1861, Perraud. 
exhibited the figure which he called “ Orphée,” and which at Loné- 
le-Saulnier is named “ Le Désespéré.” In this work he tirst showed 
himself a great master. The unfortunate Orpheus sits in extreme 
dejection by the shores of the sea, whose waves are breaking at his 
feet. His abandoned lyre lies by his side; his hands, wound 
about his knees, with the fingers united and the palms pressed 
outwards, emphasize the hopeless weariness of the attitude. The 
nobly modelled head hangs forward, like a flower bent with the 
rain, but too weak and enervated to weep any longer. The hys- 
terical nature of the sorrow expressed is saved from any touch of 
effeminacy by the vigorous mould upon which the body of Orpheu¥ 
is built. Two years later Perraud achieved an armmbinion Sue 
cess with his “ Enfance de Bacchus,” the marble of which is at 
the Luxembourg, a seated faun with crossed legs and uplifted 
arms, holding aloft the child Bacchus, who pulls his tufted eat 
with one hand, while he scourges him with his thyrsus in the 
other. From this time forth Perraud’s career was one of universal 
success with the public and the critics; he became a member of the 
Institute, and was entrusted with a variety of public works. But 
his constitution had never been strong, and his temperament waS 
Instead of resting when he felt him- 
self overworked, he shut himself up in his studio and denied him- 
self to his friends. He began to suffer from sleeplessness, and 
when sleep came at last it was tortured by nightmares, in which 
he saw his work falling to pieces or remodelled in monstrous or 
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faulty proportions. Still he pushed on, to the ruin of his art, and 
his somewhat sudden death in 1876 preserved not too soon a re- 
utation which hurried and senile work, performed in ill-health, 
already begun to undermine. He remains, with all his 
faults, one of the great European sculptors of our time. To 
study his masterpiece it is not necessary to go so far afield 
as Lons-le-Saulnier, though it may be studied there in the 
ter with more ease than in Bove. at Paris, and though it 
is interesting to see the stages by which the idea advanced in 
the master’s mind. In the anneve to the Gardens of the Luxem- 
bourg which lies beyond the Rue de l'Abbé de l'Epée, any one 
who has a spare hour on his hands may judge the group by which 
the name of Perraud is likely to be best remembered in the history 
of art. “Le Jour,” as it was very ineptly called, represents a 
nude warrior, one of the companions of Bisesies, who, crossing 
the mountain range at break of day, has encountered a nymph 
whom he obliges to quench his thirst from her vase. He embraces 
her erect figure with his arms, while she pours the stream of 
water into his mouth held upto receive it. Both figures are 
superbly modelled, the male with more originality perhaps than 
th female, because the latter distinctly recalls in attitude the 
Venus of Milos. The composition is, however, beyond praise, 
intelligible and noble from every point of view, and executed with 
the strong hand of a master. “Le Jour” of Perraud is a work 
which will outlast a hundred popular productions of ephemeral 
talent, and will survive to show that the grand manner in sculpture 
was not entirely lost in the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century, 


HUNGARIAN FINANCE. 


es impertance of the services which a really strong Austro- 
Hungarian Empire would be capable of rendering to Europe 
can hardly be exaggerated. At the close of the seventeenth 
century and beginning of the eighteenth, when Turkey was 
beginning to decay, when Russia had not yet absorbed Poland nor 
emerged from barbarism, when Prussia was less considered than 
Sweden, and Spain was in much the same condition as Turkey, 
Austria was a first-class Power. Compared with the States we 
have named she was very strong; and on the whole Continent, 
indeed, she was overmatched only by France. In alliance with 
England and L[olland she held Louis XIV. in check, and 
prevented him from annexing what are now Rhenish Prussia 
and Belgium. But the wars of the French Revolution shattered 
the power of Austria, and the reactionary policy of Prince Metter- 
nich hindered her from regaining prosperity during the generation 
which followed Waterloo. Unfortunately, the Liberal régime 
which has suceeeded to his system has not been able as yet to 
repair all its evil results. If things had been ordered other- 
wise, if the Empire of the Hapsburgs had grown like some of 
its neighbours, and were now in very truth, as it is by courtesy, 
one of the Great Powers—if, in short, Austria could not only 
lace a gallant and highly-disciplined army in the field, but could, 
f necessary, maintain a struggle protracted for years, she would 
be in a position to relieve Europe from a nightmare that is de- 
pressing all its energies. Only a week or two ago the rumour 
that Mr. Gladstone had proposed to lay an embargo on the 
Customs dues of Smyrna, and that his proposal had been accepted 
Russia and Italy, but declined by Germany, Austria, and 
rance, caused grave alarm on the Vienna Bourse. Fortunately 
the Sultan gave way in time to prevent the alarm from be- 
coming a panic ; otherwise it would have been transmitted to every 
Stock Exchange in Europe, and in the course of a few days mul- 
titudes of families would have been ruined. We take this 
instance because’ it is the latest, but everybody knows that 
for years the Eastern Question has paralysed trade and acted as a 
deterrent upon enterprise. Now a really — 22> would 
have been able to forbid Russia to open up the Eastern Question, 
and in so doing would have been heartily supported by Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Cabinet. It would, moreover, with the help of 
England and the minor States, be able to compel France and 
Germany to keep the peace. What is it that stands in the Way 
of Austria’s growing strong ? Not want of loyalty in her people, as 
‘we saw the other day in Galicia. Nor is it her dual constitution ; 
though that, no doubt, is a hindrance to unity of purpose and promp- 
titude of action. The real source of her Prem eg her finance. 
Speaking roughly, the Austro-Hungarian population is equal to 
of is quite large enough, to take a fore- 
most rank in Europe, and it has abundance of room to grow. If 
the credit of Austria were as good as that of France, does any one 
doubt that she would be able to keep Russia quiet? Why is it, 
then, that with such vast resources her credit is so much inferior 
to that of France? An examination of the Budget statement 
made the other day by the Hungarian Minister of Finance will 
throw some light upon this question. 

Every one knows how gallantly Hungary struggled for her 
ancient Constitution, and how, when the Seven Weeks’ War 
humbled her oppressors, she obtained self-government by the 
compromise of 1868. Her management of her own affairs, 
however, since that time has not been by any means as successful 
as her friends and admirers could wish. Z 
two years a balance of income and expenditure was maintained ; 
but in 1870 extravagance got the better of prudence, and 
for three years running the deticit exceeded 1,100,000/. per 
annum. During the four following years it was still larger, and 


During the first” 


from 1877 onwards it has varied between two and three millions 
sterling. This is equivalent to a deficit averaging six or eight 
millions in England. Add to this that, in the twelve years 
of her independence, Hungary has run up a debt of about 
seventy millions sterling, imposing on her an annual charge of 
10,391,000. The Budget for the coming year, which the 
Finance Minister introduced the other day, shows little improve- 
ment on this state of things. Broadly it comes to this, that 
the total income from all sources is estimated at 26} millions 
sterling in round numbers, and the expenditure at something under 
29 millions, leaving an anticipated deficit of 2} millions. The 
Minister proposes new taxes which he estimates to yield 650,000), ; 
and the remainder, exceeding 1,800,000/., he will provide for by 
loan. According to all appearances the year 1882 will again 
require large borrowing. tt is easy to see how this must end 
if it goes on unchecked; and no one need wonder that the 
credit of Hungary is low, that her bonds bearing 6 per cent. in- 
terest, payable in London in gold, do not fetch as high a price in 
the London market as Egyptian Five per Cents., and are eight 
or nine per cent. lower than Swedish Four per Cents. Hungary, 
it is true, is only a part, and not the most wealthy and powerfu? 
part, of the Hapsburg Empire; but the Cis-Leithan part also 
suffers from chronic deficits, and is even more heavily in debt. 
Besides, the whole Empire loses credit because of the unsound 
finance of either half. Is there, then, no prospect before Hungary 
but continual borrowing? On the contrary, there can be no doubs 
that, with peace, retrenchment, and good administration, an equili- 
brium between income and outlay might be established in no very 
long space of time. The maintenance of peace depends upon othera 
besides the Hungarians ; but retrenchment and good administration 
are within the power of the Hungarian Parliament. When self- 
government was established it found the kingdom in a most back- 
ward condition—without railways, in many places even without 
common roads; the rivers overflowing their banks and endangering 
the safety of the towns along their course; the administrative ser- 
vice in a rudimentary stage, education uncared for, and the defensiva 
organization in abeyance. The new Government set to work to 
make up for lost time, and though its plans were too ambitious, 
and it undertook some things which it might safely have let alone, 
it still has done much to develop the resources of the country. Thus 
for the debt of seventy millions it has to show a large network of 
railways constructed with borrowed money. No doubt it has also 
sold much national property, but its friends allege that the new 
property created is more productive and more valuable. This, 
then, is the first point to le borne in mind as a set-off to the 
unfavourable financial situation—that the deficits have been caused 
and the debt incurred not on account of war, but chiefly in the 
construction of public works, in the education of the people, and 
the improvement of the administration. A second point to be 
borne in mind is that the railways thus constructed yield revenue, 
which will increase as population grows and wealth accumulates, 
and that the existence of the railways stimulates the growth of 
wealth, and consequefitly of population. And it is further to be 
remembered that this kind of reproductive expenditure, as we see 
from our own experience jin India, admits of being reduced or 
— altogether at the will of the Government. 

Thus we find that the financial situation is not so desperate as 
it seems at first sight ; and the more closely we examine the facts 
the more we are confirmed in this view. For example, it appears 
that the revenue, which was only 17,510,000/. in 1868, is estimated 
to yield 26,442,000/. next year. We know, of course, that estimates 
are not actual results; still they are based upon actual results. 
Assuming that the estimates are proximately realized, they wilb 
show an increase in the Hungarian revenue in fourteen years of 
nearly 9 millions, or about 53 per cent. It is true that in the 
same time the expenditure rose 12 millions, or about 70 per cent.; 
but the more rapid growth of expenditure is implied in the 
fact that since 1870 every year has ended with a deficit. The fact 
remains, that in spite of the immense magnitude of the annual 
deficits there has been a very large increase in the revenue, and 
consequently that by suspending public works for a year or two 
the Government could establish an equilibrium. It must also be 
noted that, rapid as has been the accumuiation of debt, the growth 
of revenue has been more rapid than the growth of the charge for 
debt. One other fact we may mention—that the present taxation is 
not more than about 1. 128. per head of the population, a rate which 
certainly seems by no means excessive, and one that might be con- 
siderably increased without undue pressure on the resources of the 
country. Under these circumstances it may seem strange that 
Hungarian Ministers do not make an effort to put an end to the 
period of chronic deticits. By so doing there can be no doubt 
that they would strengthen incalculably the Empire to which 
they belong. They would also lighten the burden on Hungary 
itself, for a country = paying its way need not borrow at 
6 per cent. If a financial equilibrium were once established, 
Hungary would be able at no distant time to refund her debt 
at 4 per cent. The truth is, few Continental nations appreciate 
the importance of sound finance to the credit of a country, A 
commercial people, like the English, are shocked at bad finan 
just as they would be in the case of a merchant who never balan 

is books. But the Hungarians do not take so serious a view of 
the matter, and therefore their statesmen go on borrowing rather 
than incur the unpopularity of strictly enforcing the payment af 
existing taxes and imposing new ones. 
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MARIA STUART AT THE COURT THEATRE. 


sNews appearance of Mme. Modjeska at the Court Theatre in a 
new part of importance was a theatrical event of consider- 
able interest. The actress had made a success in a character from 
her performance of which it was impossible to judge whether 
she the capacity for acting of the highest, or, it may even 
be said, of a high kind. It was, no doubt, to her credit that, in 
spite of the disadvantage—if, indeed, it is altogether a disad- 
vantage with the public—of a foreign accent, she managed to make 
ple go to see one of the worst plays which the younger Dumas 
ever wrote. How much fashion had to do with the success it is 
needless to inquire, since the people who set the fashion must, at 
any rate, have found something a attractive in the per- 
formance. Mme. Modjeska did in this part display some unusual 
merits; she was graceful and skilful throughout; and at one 
int, the farewell to her lover, she seemed to reach true pathos. 
What was an obvious fault in the ‘ormance, a certain mono- 
tony, might very poy laid to the account of the piece rather 
than of the actress. tween such a part as Dumas fils’s Dame 
aux Camélias and such a part as Schiller's Maria Stuart there is 
a wide distance, and it is possible that, apart from any question 
of her acting powers in the abstract, Mme. Modjeska might have 
been better advised in selecting some other part in her aon 
for her first new departure on the English stage. Blank verse 
is, presumably, more trying to a foreigner than prose; and 
the play, in spite of all its beauty of language, which has 
been well preserved by the adapter, Mr. Lewis Wingfield, runs 
dangerously near to being tedious for various reasons. As Mr. 
Carlyle has written of it, “it is a tragedy of sombre and mournful 
feelings ; with an air of melancholy and abstraction pervading it; 
a looking backward on objects of remorse, around on imprison- 
ment, and forwardon the grave. . . . Maria Stuart is a beau- 
tiful tragedy ; it would have formed the glory of a meaner man; 
but it cannot materially alter his. Compared with Wallenstein its 
purpose is narrow, and its result iscommon. We have no manners 
or true historical delineation. The figure of the English Court is 
not given; and Elizabeth is depicted more like one of the French 
Medici than like our own politic, capricious, coquettish, im- 
perious, yet on the whole true-hearted ‘good Queen Bess,’” 
As to “ Queen Bess,” there may be of course several 
opinions, and it is perhaps more true that Maria Stuart is 
inferior to Wallenstein than that it would have made the glory 
of a meaner man than Schiller; but it is, at any rate, plain 
enough that the play is wanting in really dramatic incident 
and in discrimination of character. Leicester is represented as a 
miserable scoundrel, who is supposed to make up for his villany 
by one fine scene of remorse at the end; Burleigh is a cold-blooded 
roffian ; Elizabeth is certainly not the Elizabeth of any history that 
has yet been written, and is a vain, treacherous, timorous, blood- 
thirsty woman; while Mary is the incarnation of every virtue and 
every undeserved wrong. Out of these melodramatic materials 
Schiller constructed a tragedy which cannot but be monotonous 
by reason of its harping constantly on one string of emotion, and 
that a false one. The beauty of the writing atones to the reader 
for the fact that Maria Stuart is not in the true sense of the 
word a play at all; but the spectator’s position is different from 
that of the reader. Mr. Wingfield has, as we have already 
hinted, acquitted himself remarkably well of a difficult task in 
arranging the piece for the English stage, and he has had a keen 
eye to what is or is not dramatic in the original. Unfortu- 
nately, some of the best passages of Schiller are the least dra- 
matic from the point of view of stage requirements. To take a 
striking instance of this, in the original play Leicester is left 
alone upon the stage while the execution of Mary is supposed 
to be taking place, and, to a certain extent, rehabilitates 
his wretched character to the audience by the fine soliloquy 
in which he describes what he sees. It was thought neces- 
sary, perhaps, that the impression created by the actions 
of Mary should be as nearly as possible the last impression 
left on the mind of the audience. Therefore, after she has 
left the stage, she is heard, with more than questionable taste, 
——— snatches of Latin hymns, and Leicester sacrifices his 
soliloquy to draw his cloak over Hannah Kennedy's eyes as the 
axe is supposed to fall, The omission of the one speech in which 
Leicester is given a chance by Schiller of showing that, though he 
hasacted likea villain, he does not always feel like one, adds, of course, 
a difficulty to the task of the actor who undertakes what is at best 
an odious character. We could wish that Mr. Wingfield had 
been able to retain the omitted speech, and to bring to bear upon 
its adaptation the skill which he has elsewhere shown. His com- 
pression of the earlier acts is not likely to be found fault with by 
any one. 
The play, as given in Mr. Wingfield’s version, is briefly this. In 
the first act, which passes in Fotheringay Keep, Mary learns that 
Mortimer, Sir Amyas Paulet’s nephew, whom she has regarded as 
her implacable enemy, is secretly her devoted slave. She gives 
him the ungrateful task of asking Leicester for aid and backing 
the request by a letter enclosing her portrait. The curtain falls 
upon Sir Amyas’s indignant refusal to have anything to do with 
secret assassination of Mary, which Burleigh, sure of the Queen’s 
approval, proposes. Mr. Wingtield has preserved, with sound dis- 
cretion, in one not unduly protracted act, the most dramatic 
of eight “ scenes” which in the original occupy forty-seven closely 


—— a sense of pathetic resignation which was not without ita 
effect; but her action, especially as regarded the constant and 
restless clutching of the arm of the chair in which she sat, had a 
want of dignity and repose, The first intimation that, with all 
her grace and skilfulness, Mme. Modjeska might be wanting in the 
dignity demanded by the part was given by her delivery of the 


Who is my equal in this high commission ? 

Kings only are my ‘peers. 

Wer in der Committee ist meines Gleichen ? 

ur Kénige sind meine Peers.) — 

in which she displayed little or no variance from her former ex- 
pression and intonation, and which conveyed no sense of inborn 
majesty asserting itself. Mr. Crauford, who played Mortimer, 
delivered the speech in which he relates his conversion to the 
faith and cause of Mary, after seeing her portrait, with fervour 
and feeling. Mr. Edward Price’s Burleigh was in this scene, as 
throughout, as unlike what he ought to have aimed at as it well 
could be. He had, it is true, the merit of speaking his words dis- 
tinctly and with a sensible emphasis; but these merits, though 
not too common, will not an actor successfully through a 
part of which, in the face of all the difficulties - in his way b 
Schiller, Herr Jaffé, the well-known actor of the Dresden Hof- 
Theater, has made a living picture. Mr. Clifford Cooper's Paulet 
had feeling and perception, but was somewhat wanting both in 
force and in light and shade. The chief figures in the second act, 
to which Schiller gives nine long “scenes,” are Elizabeth, 
Leicester, and Mortimer. Mr. Wingfield has wisely cut away 
some cumbersome personages, and the interest turns entirely upon 
Leicester's opposition to Burleigh and persuading of Elizabeth to 
grant the interview which Mary desires, and upon the finely 
conceived scene in which Mortimer reveals his secret plans to 
Leicester, and finds him but a cold-hearted and temporizing 
accomplice. Miss Louise Moodie’s acting of Queen Elizabeth, or 
rather of Schiller's Queen Elizabeth, is remarkably clever, 
and indeed more than clever, but she wants the com- 
manding port and aspect which ought to be associated 
with the part. Mr. Clayton plays Leicester with complete 
Imowledge and skill; his understanding of the part could 
evidently hardly be bettered, and both his action when he is the 
chief figure and his byplay are admirably conceived and executed. 
That Leicester is not the part in which he might be seen to the 
best advantage is not Mr. Clayton’s fault; and it is his merit that 
he makes the very best of unpropitious circumstances, and shows 
himself to be a thoroughly good actor in a part so little suited to 
him that no one could have blamed him if he had been merely in- 
different. Mr. Clayton’s indication of repressed emotion and of a 
wavering will in the scene between himself and Mortimer was par- 
ticularly good, and for his acting in this scene Mr. Crauford is 
also to be commended. The fine lines which end the scene are 
finely rendered by the adapter, and they were done justice to by 
both actors. 

The third act contains and depends upon the famous meeting 
between the two Queens. Mary opens the act by a speech, in 
which she rejoices in her new-found freedom in Fot rm ng Park, 
The speech has the deepest pathos. Mme. Modje relies 
upon producing a pathetic etfect, if she intends to aim at pathos 
at all, by the contrast between her new joy and her former caged 
sadness. Apart from the fact that, to us at any rate, Mme. Mod- 
jeska’s gaiety seemed forced andartificial,it may be doubted whether 
an overflowing gaiety is what the actress shouldattempt. Friulein 
Ulrich, one of the finest of living representatives of Maria Stuart, 
takes a different view, to which Schiller’s words very readily 
lend themselves, and conveys rather the notion of a queen whose 
sense of unjust imprisonment still hangs about her in the free air 
than of a schoolgirl suddenly let out from her task to run about 
the meadows. Of the succeeding great scene between the two 
Queens, we can only say that, to our thinking, Mme. Modjeska 
missed its true significance entirely, or, if she comprehended its 
true significance, fuiled to give any adequate expression to her con- 
ception of the scene. What is wanted is a noble courtesy pre- 
served through ou pride, and a dignity present even in the 
outbreak of provoked passion. What Mme. Modjeska certainly 
has is the capacity of grace and pleasantness, and, as it seems to 
us, she is unable to combine with this capacity the power of ex- 

ressing the restrained storm of emotion which Schiller has put 
into this scene. The great and concluding burst of the scene (we 
quote the German, in default of a published copy of the English 
version) — 

) Der Thron von England ist durch einen Bastard 

Entweiht, der Britten edelherzig Volk 

Durch eine list’ge Gauklerin betrogen. 

Regierte recht, so laget ihr vor mir 

Im Staube jetzt, denn ich bin euer Konig— 
was given with a certain amount of energy ; but it was not en 
either of the right kind or of the right degree. This sea 
indeed, showed markedly, as far at least as regards this part, the 
limitation of the actress's powers. 

In the fourth act we go back again to Westminster Palace, and 
its chief incident is the suicide of Mortimer, preceded and led up 
to by the _ and impossible treachery of Leicester. In this act, 
again, Mr. Wingfield has used the pruning-knife (not to say “Zounds, 
sir, the axe”) with great judiciousness, and he has shown a true 
dramatic perception in transferring, to some extent, the part played 


Printed pages. In this act Mme. Modjeska was graceful, and con- 


by Davison in the original to Sir Amyas Paulet, and in bringing the 
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warrant. Here, as before, Miss Moodie played with commendable 
eare and skill. Mr, Clayton gave, with great precision and force, 
the sudden resolve, as suddenly acted upon, by Leicester to sacrifice 
Mortimer in order to save his own ambition and neck. Mz. 
Crauford had a difficult business to encounter in the suicide of 
Mortimer, and got through it with much credit. 

The fifth act is merely the piled-up agony of Mary's coming 
execution. It contains many touching situations and many touch- 
ing lines; but we cannot say that, to our thinking, Mme. 
Modjeska made the most of the opportunities here given to 
her. She was graceful and woebegone in the first act, and she 
was woebegone and graceful in the last. The difference was 
not in the actress, but in the situation, The same piewsing 
intonations, the same graceful gestures, served both pur- 
poses. The act is, excepting the soliloquy of Leicester, not 
a strikingly good one in the original. We could wish that 
Mr. Wingfield had omitted the gross and obviously improbable 
brutality which Schiller thought fit, with a cynicism worthy of 
the present arbiter of Germany's fortunes, to attribute to Burleigh. 
This, however, may, in the estimation of some people, be valuable 
as an enhancement of Mary’s sufferings. The mounting and 
cateming of the play do the highest credit to the management of 

e theatre. 


NEWMARKET SECOND OCTOBER MEETING. 


quae racing on the opening day of the Newmarket Second 
October Meeting was not specially exciting. There was not 
a single good race throughout the day, and in several cases the 
winners cantered in many lengths in front of the nearest of their 
opponents. Although, however, the racing was bad, some good 
horses took part in it. The famous two-year-old, Bal Gal, won 
the Olearwell Stakes, a race in which her owner, Lord Fal- 
mouth, has been singularly fortunate, this being the seventh time 
he has won it. Another two-year-old of high class that ran on the 
Monday was Thebais, a daughter of Hermit and Devotion. This 
beautiful filly won one race and walked over for another. Favorita 
was made the first favourite for the 100/. Plate, for which Kiihleborn 
and Lord Chelmsford also started. The last-named colt, who is 
by Victorious out of Seclusion, the dam of Hermit, had cost 2,000 
guineas as a yearling. He ran miserably in the race, and the 
winner turned up in Brag, who cantered in some eight lengths in 
front of the nearest of the field. 

The Cesarewitch was the all-absorbing event of the Tuesday, 
and the rest of the racing was not of the highest quality ; never- 
theless there were several good fields and some weil contested 


finishes. Elizabeth, the winner of the One Thousand, must have 

lost form, or she could hardly have run so badly as she did in 

the Burwell Stakes, even with her sonny The two-year- 
a 


old, Golden Eye, who won the race, must smartish filly, 
as she made all the running and won in a canter by two lengths 
from Friday. There was a fine race for the Plate which 
ed the Cesarewitch. Flavius, ridden by Archer, won by a 
; ® neck only separated the second and third, and the two 
other competitors were close up. In the race which immediately 
followed the Cesarewitch there was another hard struggle. 
In the next race there was a food fight between the three lead- 
ing horses, and then came the Heath Stakes. Pardon was a strong 
favourite ; but the race was won, after a desperate struggle, by 
Valentino, a horse who does not often win races. Neither of the 
three leading favourites was placed. Apollo had no difficulty in 
beating Pride of the Highlands for the Royal Stakes; but he only 
won by half a length. Altogether, taken in conjunction with the 
great race itself, the day of the Cesarewitch was a very pleasant 
one. Some heavy rain fell in the morning ; but during the afternoon 
there were no showers worth mentioning. The attendance was 
enormous ; indeed it is said to have been the largest ever seen on 
a Cesarewitch day. Some of the morning trains were very late in 
arriving at Newmarket ; but, as there were a great many specials, 
it would searcely be fair to be too critical on this point. 
Seventeen two-year-olds were saddled for the Middle Park 
Plate. The stake was worth 3,520/. It is rather curious that, in 
jite of the immense popularity of this race, it was worth more on 
first occasion than it has ever been worth since. Although it 
is sometimes called the two-year-old Derby, there seems to be a 
fate against its winners ever succeeding in winning the Epsom 
Derby. On the late occasion it seemed very natural that the un- 
beaten Bal Gal should have been made the first favourite. 
Up to the day of the race there were some doubts as to her 
starting. It was said that her roaring had been gradually 
getting worse, and it was doubted whether this infirmity, 
together with her extra weight of 7 lbs. would not prevent 
her winning. Still she was backed against the field at even 
money, aud her previous performances seemed to warrant her 
position in the betting, even allowing for her disadvantages. 
After all, the second favourite had never run in public before, 
d racing men are not, as a rule, fond of placing much con- 
fidence in horses which never 8 however pro- 
mising their appearance, and however high their private reputa- 
tions. St. Lous is a chestnut colt = Hermit," oc of y 
Audley, the dam of Pilgri . He had cost 2,200 guineas 
as a yearling, and he is certainly a remarkably good-looking colt. 
He is not particularly large, but he is very evenly made, and shows 
much quality, To some people's taste, Town Moor is a hand- 


somer horse. He is a fine bay colt, an inch or two higher 
than St. Louis, with plenty of bone and power; but critical 
judges did not like the appearance of his hocks. It will be remem. 
bered that he was beaten by Kiihleborn in a Triennial at Ascot, 
but he was said to have improved greatly since that meeting, 
The other fourteen starters were a very moderate-looking lot, 
Perhaps the best of them, as far as appearances went, were 
Geologist, Fiddler, the filly by Hermit out of Rylstone’s dam, and 
Lucy Glitters. The latter is a pretty filly, very neatly made, and 
very quick in her action, but she is small, being little more than a 
good-sized pony. The field was soon away, without any trouble 
at the post. After they had run about a third of the 
distance, Lucy Glitters made the running, followed by Town 
Moor, St. Louis, and Bal Gal. The latter seemed to be runni 
with very little dash, and soon after passing the Bushes, when 
Archer tried to rouse her as they came down the hill, she did not 
respond and shoot away according to her usual custom. Her 
jockey could not get her to the front, do what he would, and she 
was beaten long before they came to the Dip. Lucy Glitters 
could not maintain her lead beyond the bottom of the hill, and 
Town Moor, who had been running well, was exhausted at the 
beginning of the ascent for home. St. Louis was the only horse 
left in the race as they came up the hill, and he won in a canter 
by three lengths. He is fortunately engaged in several of 
the important races of next year, including the Two Thousand, 
the Derby, the St. Leger, and the Prince of Wales’s Stakes, and 
other races at Ascot. His owner, Mr. Crawfurd, has the good 
fortune to be the possessor of Thebais, whom we have already 
described as a beautiful two-year-old that had shown excellent 
form. With such a pair of youngsters as these, he ought to have 
excellent chances of winning great three-year-old races next year. 
Both Town Moor and Lucy Glitters, who ran second and third for 
the Middle Park Plate, went well during the greater part of the 
race, but they tired very much at the finish, and made no kind of 
fight of it with St. Louis. 

In addition to their mistake in the Middle Park Plate, the 
backers of favourites made several other blunders on the Wednesday. 
In the first race of the day, they began by laying 3 to 1 on Myra, 
who had run very well at the First October Meeting; but a good- 
looking American-bred colt, called Foxhall, got up to her in the Dip, 
and just managed to keep his head in front until the winning-post 
was passed. For the Select Stakes, 5 to 2 was laid on Mask, who 
had at one time shown some of the best form of the year, but 
from some cause or other he now ran very badly, finishing third 
only to Toastmaster and Valentino, neither of whom, judging 
from previous public form, ought to have beaten him. Another 
great surprise was the victory of Beddington in the Flying Welter 
Handicap, in which none of the ten most fancied starters were 
placed. In three races the favourites won, but in two of these 
they were not very strongly supported. 

There was an immense attendance on the Thursday to see the 
fourth battle between the winners of the Derby and the St. Leger. 
There were still many admirers of Bend Or, who clung to the idea 
that he was, after all,a better horse than Robert the Devil. 
Others, not quite so sanguine, hoped nevertheless that Robert the 
Devil’s race in the Cesarewitch, a couple of days before, might 
have taken enough out of him to enable Bend Or to beat him; for 
it was believed that even if Robert were the best of the pair, there 
was very little to choose between them. Great as was the interest 
shown in the Champion Stakes, it would have been far greater if 
Rayon d'Or, the winnes of last year’s St. Leger, had come out to 
oppose the two famous three-year-olds. Early in the week it had 
been fully expected that he would come to the post, but for some 
reason or other he was an absentee. Although Robert the Devil 
was the favourite, there was only a trifling difference in the odds 
laid against the two favourites, 11 to 10 being betted against 
Robert the Devil and 5 to 4 against Bend Or. Robert the Devil 
made his own running, and had fairly exhausted his opponents a 
quarter of a mile from home. He cantered in ten lengths in ad- 
vance of Bend Or, who was about as far in front of Reveller and 
Charibert, the only other runners. It is difficult to compare the 
careers of the more famous three-year-olds, especially when 8 
Cesarewitch has to be balanced against a Derby. At tirst sight, 
for instance, the successes of Gladiateur appear far more brilliant 
than those of Robert the Devil; but, on the other hand, the victory 
of the latter in the Cesarewitch was quite unprecedented. Robert 
the Devil is a noticeable example of a horse making wonderful im- 
prone during his three-year-old career. Last year, again, we 

d almost as remarkable an instance of this in Rayon d'Or. 

There was no race for the Bretby Stakes, for which Thebais 
walked over. The 10 to 1 outsider, Microphone, won the Autumn 
Handicap by a head, after a tremendous race with Cradle. There 
was a great deal of heavy betting on a match between Donato and 
Lady Chelmsford, 11 to 10 being laid on the former. They started 
side by side, and remained in that position for nearly a quarter of 
the race, when Lady Chelmsford led by about half a length, 
the Abingdon Mile Bottom Donato closed up with her again, and 
after a magnificent race he won bya neck. 2 to 1 was laid on 
Cipolata for the Newmarket Oaks, and she made her own running 
with great confidence ; but within fifty yards of the winning-post 
Archer came with one of his masterly rushes on Muriel, when 
Cipolata ran rather ungenerously, and was beaten by a head. On 

ublic running Muriel seemed to have no business whatever to 
at Cipolata at even weights, Those who saw Archer win this 
race were reminded of his very similar rush ou Bend Or in the 
Derby ; and when they saw Robert the Devil beat Bend Or with 
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uch ease in the Champion Stakes an hour later, many of them 
naturally asked themselves whether the Derby had not So won 
entirely by fine riding. 
~ eviotdale, the winner of the Ascot Stakes, became a hot 
fayourite for the Newmarket Derby, but the race was won in a 
canter by four lengths by Milan, a horse which had had a singularly 
unsuccessful three-year-old career. Sir Marmaduke, who had been 
fifth in the Middle Park Plate, was the favourite for the Prender- 
Stakes, for which a very moderate lot of two-year-olds came 
out. He won the race by half a length from Tunis. Tower 
and Sword, being in a pg Sager: won a Sweepstakes, 
beating two better favourites. Destrier, who had run well in 
the Cesarewitch up to a certain point, won the Queen’s Plate, for 
which Reveller, the winner of the Great Yorkshire Handicap, was 
the favourite. The Great Challenge Stakes was won by Thebais, 
this being her fourth successive victory during the week, including 
two walks over. Brotherhood, the favourite for the Third Welter 
Handicap, was beaten Ellangowan, an uncertain runner, who 
had nevertheless beaten Reveller early in the season. The meeting 
ended with a couple of two-year-old races, for each of which there 
was an exciting finish. There has seldom been a more successful 
Second October Meeting at Newmarket. 


REVIEWS. 


SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST—THE INSTITUTES 
OF VISHNU.* 


» oe translation from the Sanskrit is to be welcomed, though, 
strictly speaking, it does not come into the category of | 
“saered books.” It is no part of what the Hindus call Sruti, 
“that which was heard,” or direct revelation; but it forms part 
of the semi-divine writings known as Smriti, or ‘“‘ what was re- 
membered ” by the ancient sages and lawgivers. The work is one 
of the old Dharma-sdstras, or codes of law, generally spoken of as | 

being eighteen in number. It is variously called Vishnu-smriti, 
Vaishnava Dharma-sistra, and Vishnu-sitra. The translator 
vindicates its right to be called a Dharma-sitsa, a name which 
would confer upon it a higher antiquity and greater authority. 
He says, “ The size of the Vishnu-sitra, and the great variety of 
the subjects treated in it, would suffice to entitle it to a con- 
somes place among the five or six existing Dharma-siitras.” 

rther, ‘ It @ peculiar claim to interest, which is 
founded on its close connexion with one of the oldest Vedic 
schools, the Kathas, on the one hand, and with the famous code 
of Manu and some other ancient law-codes, on the other hand.” 
Tradition leaves us entirely in the dark as to the author of the 
work, for the fiction enunciated in the introductory chapter, 
“that the laws were communicated by the god Vishnu to the 
goddess of the earth, is of course utterly worthless for historical 
purposes . - and those parts of the work in which it 
is started or kept up cannot rival the laws themselves in 
antiquity.” The work has many analogies with the Smritis of 
Manu, Yajnawalkya, Apastamba, and Gautama, and in a consider- 
able portion of its contents it is identical with passages in those 
works, The prose rules which constitute the bulk of the work 
are expressed in the laconic Satra style, “ which renders it im 
sible in many cases to make out the real meaning of a Sitra with- 
out the help of a commentary; and in the choice of terms they 
agree as closely as possible with the other ancient law books, and 
in some cases with the Gribya-sitras [rules for domestic rights] as 
well. This identity of matter in the old law books indicates that 
they were preceded by Satra works, from which they drew their 
fundamental rules. On the other hand, it is clear “ that there are 
& number of cases in which this work, instead of having borrowed 
from other works of the same class, can be shown to have been)" 
directly or indirectly, the source from which they drew; and this 
fact constitutes a third reason in favour of the high antiquity of 
its laws.” Of all the law books, the Institutes of Vishnu agree 
most closely with the Code of Manu. The two have upwards of 
@ hundred and sixty verses in common, and in a far greater 
number of passages _y agree nearly word for word. It is diffi- 
cult to determine which is the more ancient work. In some points 
Vishnu seems to be the older; but, upon the whole, Manu perhaps 
is entitled to the priority. There is very little in Manu, for in- 
stance, about written documents; but Vishnu hasan entire chapter 
on writings, besides divers references in other places to grants, 
edicts, and written receipts. In drawing inferences from internal 
evidence the greatest caution and critical acumen are nec : 
for these works, like most other ancient Hindu productions, have 
been manipulated by later writers. Some of the interpolations 
are manifest, but others may entirely escape detection, or merely 
excite suspicion. 

The introductory chapter is the work of a later writer, and is 
very different in style. Its object is to account for the origin of 
the work, and, the author's name being Vishnu, the editor had no 
difficulty in assuming that this meant the god Vishnu. He re 
sents Vishnu as having created the world in his boar incarnation, 
and as having retired and left it to itself, The goddess of the 
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earth, in perplexity as to how she should be able to sustain her- 
self, assumed the form of a lovely woman, of whose person & 
voluptuous my is given, and went for counsel to the great 
sage apa. hrough him she obtained access to Vishnu, and, 
after rendering homage and worship, she asked to be taught con- 
cisely the eternal laws, together with the customs and secret 
ordinances, The deity complied, and thus abruptly began :-— 

1. Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sfdras are the four castes. 
2. The first three of these are Eine twice-born. 4. Their duties are :— 
s. For a Brahman, to teach [the Veda}; 6. For a Kshatriya, constant 
practice in arms ; 7. For a Vaisya, the tending of cattle. 8. For a Sidra, 
to serve the twice-born. 


The second chapter is on the duties of a king, whose primary 
duty is “to protect his people.” He is to “fix his abode ina 
district containing open plains fit for cattle, and abounding in 
grain ”; and he is “ to reside in a stronghold,” which is defined to 

a place strong by nature from being surrounded by a desert, by 
water, trees, or mountains, or artificially strong from the number 
of its armed men or its fortifications of stone or brick. One 
provision is that he is to appeint eunuchs to guard his wives. He 
is to receive from his subjects every year a sixth part of the 
grain or seeds produced, “ two in the hundred of cattle, gold, and 
clothes”; “a sixth part of flesh, honey, butter,” &c.; “a tenth 
of the price of marketable commodities sold in his own country” ; 
“and a twentieth part of (the price of) goods (sold) in another 
country.” But “ Let him not levy any tax upon Brahmans. For 
they pay taxes to him in the shape of their pious acts. A sixth 
part both of the virtuous deeds and of the iniquitous acts com- 
mitted by his subjects goes to the king.” In the entire absence 
of historical writings, such knowledge as we possess of the king- 
doms and rulers of ancient and medizval India is derived in great 
measure from grants of land engraved on copper. These contain 


lists, more or less extensive, of the successive kings of their 
| respective dynasties. Such copper grants are very numerous, and 


are constantly turning up. The law under which such grants were 
executed is thus laid down:— 

Let him [the king] bestow landed property on Brahmanas. To those 
upon whom he has bestowed (land) he must give a document, destined for 
the information of a future ruler, which must be written upon a piece of 
(cotton) cloth, or a copper-plate, and must contain the names of his (three) 
immediate ancestors, a declaration of the extent of the land, and an im- 
precation against him who should appropriate the donation to himself, and 
should be signed with his own seal. 


These directions have been in general strictly observed. The 
number “ three,” which the commentator has inserted, must be 
understood as the minimum number of ancestors to be specified. 
When the grant occupies two or more plates they are connected 
with a ring or rings, and the ring is frequently secured with a 
lump of lead upon which the King’s name is impressed. 

Corporal punishments were many and various, from capital 
punishment downwards. “Great criminals should all be put to 
death,” but “in the case of a Brahman no corporal punishment 
must be inflicted.” A Brahman criminal is to be banished, and is 
to be branded with a mark indicative of his crime. Murderers, 
forgers, incendiaries, robbers, thieves of property above a certain 
value, breakers of dykes, and those who give shelter to robbers, are 
to be put to death ; also “a woman who violates the duty which 
she owes to her lord, the latter being unable to restrain her.” The 
law of retaliation was also in force. “ With whatever limb an 
inferior insults or hurts his superior in caste, of that limb the king 
shall cause him to be deprived.” “If he spits on him he shall lose 
his lips; if he use abusive language, his tongue.” ‘ Those who 
use false dice in gaming shall lose one hand”; also cutpurses. 
Hermits, ascetics, pregnant women, and pilgrims are exempt from 
ferry dues and tolls. Title by possession is very fairly recognized 
after an unchallenged descent through three generations. The 
right of self-defence is fully admitted, even if the assailant be a 
Brahman, “Any one may unhesitatingly slay a man who attacks 
him with intent to murder him, whether his spiritual teacher, 

oung or old, ora Brahman, or even a Brahman versed in many 
jana Bes of sacred knowledge. killing an assassin who attempts 
to kill, whether in public or in private, no crime is committed by the 
slayer; fury recoils upon fury.” The law of loans and interest is 
fair and equitable. A creditor is to be paid back in full, and the 
debtors are to pay “as much interest as has been promised by 
themselves”; but some idea of the rates of interest is afforded 
the provision that the creditor “ shall take in the direct order of 
the castes two, three, four or five in the hundred by the month (if 
no pledge has been given).” The rates thus mentioned are very 
high; but there is a limitation to the total amount. The interest 
on gold is not to rise higher than double the debt, on grain to 
threefold, &c. Then comes an inexplicable provision that ‘on 
substances from which spirituous liquor is extracted, on cotton 
thread, leather, weapons, bricks, and charcoal, the interest is un- 
limited.” The double amount is the ordinary increase, and is 
to be taken on all objects unspecified. Debts are recoverable from 
the sons or the grandsons of a deceased man, Ordeals occupy a 
prominent position. First comes by oath; 
ordeals of five kinds, the sacred libation, the balance, fire, water, 
or poison—the particular ordeal being regulated by the subject of 
contention, the caste of the persons concerned, and the season of the 
year. The most serious one is that of fire, in which the person on 
trial has to ared hot ball in his hand for a certain distance 
without being burnt. If the provisions of the law were oa 
the resort to ordeals must have been frequent in old days, and there 
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must have been a great deal of laxity and partiality in the adminis- 
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tration of them. No doubt, also, there were tricks and contrivances 
by which their terrors were evaded. The judge had no option of 
refusing the ordeal in the case of one formerly convicted of a 
crime, but was to administer one of the ordeals,though the matter 
in contest were ever so trifling. On the other hand, he was not to 
subject to any ordeal one who was “ known and esteemed among 
honest men and virtuous, even though the matter in contest were 
ever so important.” 

Vishnu notices the rise of the “ mixed castes,” and prescribes 
their mode of living, but upon this subject he is not so full 
as Manu. The laws regulating the descent of property are very 
simple and clear. In ancestral property “the ownership of 
father and son is equal”; acquired property the father may dis- 
pose of in partition with his sons “as he thinks best.” On failure 
of sons the wife takes, then the daughter, and so on through a 
regular succession of heirs, till, on complete failure of heirs, the 
property goes to the king, unless the deceased were a Brahman, 
when it is to go to other Brahmans. Impurity—that is, the formal 
uncleanness arising from the proximity of birth or death, and from 
the numerous other causes of defilement that Hindu ingenuity has 
invented—occupies two long chapters containing most precise 
and minute provisions, which must have been sad drawbacks on 
the comfort of life. Marriage is carefully guarded. A Brahman 
may take four wives,a Kshatriya three,a Vaisya two, and a 
Sidra one. At the present time these provisions are evaded, espe- 
cially by the Kulin Rechaves of Bengal, whose high rank makes 
them greatly sought after, and who, for a consideration, marry 
many girls whom they never see afterwards. The prohibited de- 

3 are wide—seven degrees on the father’s side and five on the 
mother’s. A man is forbidden to marry @ woman “ whose 
hair is decidedly red, or one who talks idly.” Throughout life a 
woman's legal position is one of complete subserviency. In child- 
hood she is subject to her father, in married life to her husband, 
and in o!d age and widowhood to her sons. She is, “ after the 
death of her husband, to preserve her chastity, or to ascend the 

ile after him.” This is the only provision that the book makes 

or the widow becoming a sati. The punishments denounced upon 
criminals in this world are ample; but more varied and excru- 
ciating tortures are provided for them in the next. There are no 
less than twenty-one different hells in which the most terrible and 
disgusting tortures await the unabsolved criminal. These torments 
are maintained for long periods, and some for ages so immense that 
the human mind can hardly discriminate between them and 
— Imagination hus run riot in picturing the tortures of the 

ells :— 

There they are devoured by dogs and jackals, by hawks, crows, herons, 

cranes, and other (carnivorous animals), by (bears and other) avimals 
having fire in their mouths, and by s nts and scorpiuns. They are 
scorched by blazing fire, pierced by thorns, divided into parts by saws, and 
tormented by thirst. . . . Here they are boiled in oil, and there 
pounded with pestles, or ground in iron or stone vessels. . . . Here 
enveloped in terrible darkness they are devoured by worms and horrible 
animals having flames in their mouths. There again they are tormented 
by frost or driven to distraction by hunger, &c. 
Seeing the awful fate that awaits the unrepentant sinner, it is 
well that appropriate penances are prescribed for almost every de- 
scription of offence. Some of these are simple enough, but others 
are very arduous. Several of the later chapters are filled with 
the ‘ Duties of a Householder,” and the provisions respecting them 
are so many and so minute and trivial that it would seem hardly 
possible for a man to pass an hour without infringing some one of 
them. One of the last chapters is occupied with a description of 
the ,human frame, and is very precise; in true Hindu style, the 
writer is just as specitic in matters utterly beyond his knowledge 
as in those things which are clear to all men. “ There are twenty 
nails . . . [and] of tubular vessels (or arteries), the branches 
of the smaller tub vessels there are two millions, nine hundred 
thousand, nine hundred and fifty-six. Of hair holes of the hair, 
of the beard, and of the head, there are three hundred thousand.” 

Dr. Jolly, the translator, has done his work well, and has 
elucidated many passages with explanations drawn from a com- 
mentator of great repute. A similar work, called Néradiya 
Dharma-séstra, translated by the same author, was reviewed in 
these columns in September 1877. Niarada’s book is of a some- 
what later date than that of Vishnu, now under notice. Through- 
out this work the translator makes constant reference to el 

similar in Manu, Narada, and in the Aphorisms of 

pastamba and yond grngteeny in a previous volume of the 
Sacred Books, and reviewed by us in October last year. These 
works seem, with the exception of Narada, and perhaps of Vishnu, 
to have been written before the beginning of the Christian era, 
and they afford a complete insight into Hindu law as it then 
exis 


LOVE AND LIFE.* 


iy is a characteristic feature of our time to accept nothing 
in old popular fiction simply, to be content with no mean- 
ing that lies on the surface, but to seek a laboured moral or 
far-fetched explanation that would have been astonishing indeed 
to our forefathers who first told these familiar stories, In her 
“ Five Old Friends and a Young Prince” Miss Thackeray may be 
said to have set the ingenious fashion of transmuting the gossamers 


* Love and Life: an old Story in Eighteenth Century Cost 
Charlotte M. Yonge. 2 vols. Lenten: 


and golden tissues of these old fairy tales into the merinos ang 
serges of modern days. She sometimes translated as well the 
almost unconscious impression made on us by the matter-of-course 
constancy and childlike trust of their heroines, into the brisk 
benevolence or sleepy indifference of nineteenth-century young 
ladies. The fascination of attempting this kind of story-telling hag 
been too much even for Miss Yonge, whose strength lies chiefly 
in drawing very real boys and girls living very ordinary lives, 
Miss Yonge has the undoubted gift of making her readers realize 
every detail of her story, every attribute, moral yo nag of the 
person whom she is describing ; but this very quality is utterly 
opposed to the delicate, vague, misty fancy necessary to reproduce 
the old fairy tale in modern dress—a quality of fancy which Mise 
Thackeray possesses in a greater degree than any other moder 
novelist. 

In Love and Life there is a great deal that is pretty and 
graceful and interesting as an eighteenth-century story ; but when 
it becomes essential to follow closely the old myth of Cupid and 
Psyche—and this is the task Miss Yonge has set herself—the 
effect is almost that of burlesque. Now Miss Yonge has none 
of tke gifts of Mr. Burnand. Her heroine, Mistress Aurelia 
Delavie (Psyche), a damsel of much beauty, but small fortune, 
is living at the opening of the tale in an old house in the 
West of England with her father, two sisters, and a little 
brother. Her father, Major Delavie, an officer disabled in the 
Austrian service, is acting as agent to his lovely, but wicked, 
cousin, Lady Beiamour (Venus), whose son, Sir Amyas, plays the 
part of Cupid. The youth ingenuously betrays to his mother his 
admiration for the fair Aurelia, whom he has met at a syllabub 
party, and Lady Belamour, having other views for him, insists on 
the young lady quitting her home and going to live at a country 
house of hers. Here Aurelia is to act as governess to the three 
little girls, all born at once, whom Lady Belamour tries, quite in 
vain, to pass off to the world as one infant. This is a 
new development of fancy on the part of Miss Yonge; we 
do not think she has ever before got beyond two sets of twins 
in the same family. It is not easy to see why she imagines that 
three children of precisely the same age are superior in attractions 
to three who come into the world at proper intervals; but then 
we have never had the good fortune to make the acquaintance of 
a triplet. To return to the story. It seems rather a clumsy expe- 
dient on the part of so clever a lady as Lady Belamour to trans- 
plant a lovely maiden from the distant West, which was as inac- 
cessible in 1739 as the Rocky Mountains are now, and to place 
her close to Brentford, within thirty miles of her son’s barracks; 
but, if she had been more wise, she would never have had the op- 
portunity of acting the part of the malignant Venus. Aurelia 
arrives, undertakes the education of the fascinating triplet, and 
becomes a ministering angel to old Mr. Amyas Belamour, Cupid’s 
uncle, who, partly owing to a wound, and partly to hysteria, 
passes his life in a pitch-dark room with a black servant. What 
a topic this would have been for Mr. Sheridan Le Fanu! 
Every evening Aurelia spends some hours with old Mr. Bel- 
amour, once a famous wit and a man about town, and repeats 
to him long passages out of Paradise Lost and Mr. Pope's lately 
published Jad, learnt during the day for the purpose. Re 
poris of these encounters come to a Belamour’s ears, and 
she speedily turns them to account by formally demanding 
Aurelia’s hand for Mr. Belamour. The damsel, who has be- 
come attached to the Voice in the Dark, willingly agrees, 
but is sometimes startled out of her placidity by wild caresses 
at the moment when she is being addressed by some one apparently 
in the other corner of the room. Things are brought to a climax 
one day when she is hastily bidden to come and be married, and 
these “ material manifestations” take place even more oddly than 
before. Aurelia takes counsel with a newly-wedded sister, who 
gives her a tinder-box, to be struck the next time she is embar- 
rassed by dubious endearments. This she does, with an awful re- 
sult. She sets the room on fire; old Mr. Belamour is distressed 
by the glare seen for the first time for nine years; young Sir 
Amyas, whom Aurelia has wedded in the dark, breaks his arm; 
Lady Belamour comes in and accuses her, not without some appa- 
rent reason, of artfulness, and the terrified girl makes her escape. 
The description of her flying from house to house, trying in vain 
to find some one to shelter her, is rather ludicrous; and she finally 
returns to Lady Belamour, who imprisons her in an old family 
mansion in London alone with the rats, and sets her tasks to do, 
after the manner of Venus and Psyche. All her relations, male 
and female, headed by her young husband, have by this time 
heard of her disappearance, and prick forth on the quest. The 
wicked enchantress attempts to deceive them, and finally conveys 
Aurelia down the river to a house in Greenwich, where she i8 
drugged and placed on board a West Indian trader, on her way 
to become the wife of a rich merchant who has a taste for white 
beauty. Of course the indignant relations appear in the nick of 
time, and the last we hear of Cupid and Psyche is at the Imperial 
Court of Vienna. 

It will be seen that Miss Yonge has clung very closely to the 
“ machinery,” as critics of her heroine’s period would have said, of 
Apuleius. The triplet represents at least the theological Graces; 
the lover of her Venus is one Colonel Mar. She has the cruel 
and reluctant mother-in-law, the unseen husband, and the black 
servant, who may pass for the monster that Psyche’s sisters 
believed her lover to be. The very incident of the striking an 
unexpected light is parodied, and thus Miss Yonge has handi- 
capped herself with a heathen, or even a savage plot, as well 
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as with the difficulty of describing eighteenth-century manners. 
There is even something rather risky in the chapter called ‘‘ Woo- 
ing in the Dark,” of which we may quote a fragment. Old Mr. 
Belamour has proposed, in the dark, in his stately old voice, and 
Aurelia answers :— 
«You are very good, sir,” she continued to breathe out, amid the flutter- 
of her heart, and the reply produced a wonderful outburst of ardour in 
alow but fervent voice. “ You will! You will! You sweetest of angels, 
will be mine!” 

There was something so irresistibly winning in the sound, that it drew 
forth an answer from the maiden’s very heart, “ Oh! yes, indeed—” and 
before she could utter another word she was snatched into a sudden, warm, 
vehement embrace, from which she was only partly released, as—near, but 
still not so near as she would have expected—this extraordinary suitor 

to remonstrate with his ardent self, saying, “ Now ! now! that 
willdo! So be it then, my child,” he continued, “ Great will be the need 
of faith, patience, trust, ay, and of self-restraint, but let these be practised 
for a little space, and all will be well.” 

She scarcely heard the latter words. The sense of somethinz irrevocable 
and unfathomable was overpowering her. The mystery of these sudden 
alterations of voice, now near, now far off, was intolerable. Here were 
hands claiming her, fervent, eager breathings close upon her, and that 
serious, pensive voice going on all that time. 

Now there are, or there are said to be, certain savage races who do 
not permit husband and wife to see each other during the first 
period of their union. About them a famous ethnologist has 
appropriately quoted Locksley Hall; “They are dangerous 
guides, the feelings—especially in the dark.” The mention of 
these queer matrimonial laws gives us an excuse for discussing 
the origin of the plot which Miss Yonge has borrowed from 
so ublikety a source as Apuleius. What is the meaning of 
the myth of the bride who may not behold her groom, or 
of the bridegroom who may not look on his bride? The story is 
told in both ways, and there are versions in which either party is 
forbidden, under supernatural penalties, to speak the other’s name. 
Probably the oldest literary form of the story is the Sanscrit 
myth of Urvasi and Pururavas, which occurs in the Brah- 
mana of the Yagur-Veda. Mr. Max Miiller tells us how 
Urvasi, a kind of fairy, fell in love with Pururavas, and said, 
“Let me never see you without your royal garments, for this 
is the manner of women.” What trait of old etiquette have 
we here? This is a point to which Mr. Miiller does not seem to 
have directed his researches. One night, by a flash of lightning, 
Urvasi saw her lover naked, and, like the victim of the Boojum, 
she “softly and suddenly vanished away.” The pair were after- 
wards re-united. Mr. Muller sees “the root of all the stories of 
Pururavas and Urvasi in short proverbial expressions. . . . Thus 
Urvasi loves Pururavas” meant “ the sun rises”; “ Urvasi sees 
Pururavas naked” meant “the dawn is gone.” By philological 
arguments which certainly seem to us capable of proving any- 
thing, Mr. Miiller tries to show that Urvasi once meant the Dawn, 
because the word may be derived from wru, “ wide,” and a root as, 
“to pervade,” and the Dawn is widely pervading. Hegoes on— 
“ However, the best proof that Urvasi means the dawn is the legend 
told of her and Pururavas, a story that is true only of the sun and 
thedawn.” And this is the point where the facts even of Miss 
Yonge’s story suggest a different explanation. The heroine 
is under a necessity of not seeing her husband, and her dis- 
appearance is a punishment for transgressing this rule. In 
other forms of the same plot, as in the Hindoo story of 
Tulisa, the girl is not to ask her husband's name, and a super- 
natural penalty befalls her on her transgression. Now it 
seems probable to us, jally as much the same plot occurs 
in a Zulu tale, that the incident was originally a savage in- 
vention, designed to act as sanction of a savage marriage custom. 
That such fictions do exist is certain, and one of them tells how 
certain Bushmen were petrified for merely looking at a maiden at 
atime when she should have been invisible to men. The ethical 
motive of such a story is obvious. Now we do find a very wide- 
spread set of savage customs which erect curious barriers between 
husband and wife. In Sparta, for a long time after marriage, the 
bride and bridegroom were only allowed to meet clandestinely, 
and, so to speak, might only see each other in the dark. It is said 
that the Yorubas forbid husband and wife to see each other, and a 
few similar instances are given by Sir John Lubbock. In Bulgaria 


the bride is forbidden to speak to her husband, or any of his kin, 


for nine long months. In Zululand the woman may not mention 
her husband's name. In Miletus similar odd prohibitions existed 
down to the age of Herodotus. It therefore seems to us probable 
by that the original form of the Cupid and Psyche story 
may have been invented to illustrate the danger of breaking some 
Tule of early marriage etiquette. A very odd confirmation of 
this view, a kind of “ missing link” in our argument, is afforded 
by one of M. Paul Sébillot’s Breton mérchen. A young sailor 
brings home a bride he has never seen. His relations chaff him, 
and he explains that, in the strange land he has visited, it is not 

custom for a husband to see his wife till a certain time after 
marriage. In the Breton fairy tale he is induced to infringe the 
custom, with the usual supernatural results. Some aid is perhaps 
lent to this theory by the extreme hostility of the lover's mother 
to the bride, in all but the Zulu form of the méirchen. This 

tility was natural when “exogamy” was the law of society, 
when a bride could only be won by capture from an unfriendly 
tribe. But the whole topic aa be clearer if we knew more 
about “the custom of women” in India, mentioned by Urvasi. 
By way of showing how mythologists differ, it may be men- 
ro that Herr Felix Liebrecht takes Pururavas to be the tire- 


Perhaps we owe Miss Yonge an apology for deserting her 
modern version of so strangely ancient a legend. Girls will be 
able to take an interest in her sweet and pretty heroine without 
exploring the savage origins of this modern novel, 


NATURE’S BYPATHS.* 


ves science in Dr. Taylor's popular writings may be somewhat 
thin, and the style of writing is far from being of the 
highest class ; yet he is for the most part happy in his choice of 
subjects, and skilful in catering for the appetites of those whose 
intellectual food must not be too dry or solid. In previous 
volumes he has given plain but suggestive lessons upon flowers, 
country lanes, marine objects, geology, and life in the aquarium, 
fitted to the needs of beginners, He has now in Nature's By- 
paths struck out many fresh and pleasant walks in the wide 
domain of natural history. He brings to his task a genuine 
love of nature, and a quick eye for her teachings, ithout. 
going far beyond the limits of the British Islands he finds 
material enough for earings and enforcing some of the 
widest principles of geology, or of botany and physiology, showing 
how science can seize isolated and seemingly disconnected facts, 
and arrive by their aid at generalizations of the utmost signifi- 
cance to philosophy and most valuable in relation to national 
economy. To the holiday-maker he offers himself as a guide- 
familiar with rural haunts, and with the homes of the rarest 
lants, the choicest insects, and the most musical or beautiful 
binds For the sportsman he is ready to point out where rod or 
gun may be most effectively plied, and for the farmer he has many 
a hint on soils and crops, on utilization of waste and multiplica- 
tion of produce. His opening chapter, upon subterranean moun-- 
tains, treats of the prospects of an increase of our supply of mineral 
fuel through the opening up of additional coal-bearing strata. 
It is no doubt possible that the lessening demand for coal, as- 
electricity promises more and more to take its place not only for 
the purposes of lighting but as a motive power, may falsify some 
of the anxious apprehensions which have of late years been felt 
as to the probable duration of our coal - a Still the 
roblem must remain for the present one of grave national 
importance. While the superficial geology of Great Britain 
has been fairly worked out, there is no little uncertainty as 
to the range and mutual aes of the carboniferous strata, 
especially at great depths. eologists and mining engi- 
neers are divided on the manifold issues presented by the 
question. The recent sub-Wealden exploration in Sussex has 
resulted in no practical extension of our coal-producing area, 
though it has thrown much light upon the set and distribu- 
tion of the oolitic and associated rocks. By its means it seemed 
that we had struck the subterranean mountain chain which, 
on Mr. Godwin Austen’s theory, runs continuously from about 
Bristol and South Wales to Belgium and Northern France. 
like continuity might then be expected for the coal-bearing mea- 
sures interspersed in the hollows’ or depressions of this series. It 
may be that in the Sussex boring a spot too far to the south was 
selected. More satisfactory results were obtained by the dee 
well borings at Kentish Town, where rocks were reached of 
Devonian character, a formation lying below the true coal-bearing 
series. The original carboniferous bed had apparently been here 
stripped off, but was still to be looked for in other places within 
the same range of strata, The borings for the Harwich water- 
works, 1,070 feet in depth, came upon the same ridge; and here 
the carboniferous or coal-bearing rocks were really touched, as is 
shown by the evidence of fossils. Encouragement is thus given 
to the enterprise of experimental borings in Norfolk and Suffolk. 
In West Lancashire, Leicestershire, and the neighbourhood of Lin- 
coln experiments with tie same object have been of late proposed, 
so that we may look ere long for information of national importance 
on this interesting question. 

In his chapter on Submarine Forests Dr. Taylor widely into. 
those changes in the growth of vegetable and animal life which mark 
the geological history of our existing group of islands. These 
wastes of formerly wooded land are especially noticeable along the- 
coast of Norfolk. A striking measure of the encroachment of those 
sand dunes which assimilate large tracts of the landscape seawards 
to the aspect of Holland or the Landes on the Biscayan sea-coast 
is to be seen in old Eccles church, buried in the drifting sands, all 
but its round tower, which peeps out like some antediluvian 
well. Further north, cropping out at the feet of the cliffs, 
may be seen at low water traces of an old forest-bed ing from 
Cromer as far as Southwold in Suffolk, a distance of nearly forty 
miles ; how far seawards there are no means of calculating. That. 
it forms no small portion of the bed of the German Ocean our 
author is doubtless right in gees | Fishermen are constantly 
dredging up portions of its vegetable soil, its old gnarled tree 
trunks, and its numerous mammalian remains :— 

Underneath the sea hereabouts is one of the most striking evidences of 
an old land-surface known to geologists. Were this sea-bottom to be up- 
heaved only forty yards (a mere trifle compared with what has taken place 
since the forest grew), then the whole of this strange phenomenon woul& 
be laid bare. Owing to the shallowness of the sea, dry would stretch 
away from Flamborough Head to Heligoland and Jutiand. Norfolk would. 
once more be connected with the great Germanic plain, and England would 
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become a westward prolongation of the vent yw continent. The “deep- 

water channel” skirting the eastern coast would, under such circumstances, 
become the course of the Thames and its tributaries. Such a change would, 
in fact, almost restore to us the terrestrial conditions which existed when 
this now submarine Norfolk Forest-bed flourished. 

The geological age of this phenomenon is pre-glacial ; that is to say, it 
dates before the period of intense cold, when an arctic climate replaced our 
own, and before Great Britain had last sunk beneath a wintry sea, all but 
the tops of her highest mountains. The present cliffs under which the 
buried forest extends, since the latter rejoiced in its arboreal glory, have 
been formed as an immense mud-sheet along the bottom of that glacial sea. 
‘The huge masses of sand, gravel, and clay strewn over the Northern hemi- 
i down nearly to the fortieth parallel of latitude, have all been 

borated since the Norfolk submarine Forest ceased to exist. Our moun- 
tains have been sculptured by inorganic forces into their present shapes, 
many of our valleys have been eroded into their prevailing fertile and 
smiling conditions, old continents have gone down like foundering ships, 
and new seas overwhelmed their areas, since this Forest-bed was transposed 
from its superficial condition. And yet, geologically speaking, these vast 
changes are hardly to be compared to the mighty events which took 
place in ages long antecedent. 

While the vegetable remains of this forest bed resemble most 
closely the existing flora of Great Britain, it is in its fauna alto- 
gether unlike the animal life of our day. All the geological 
changes referred to have taken place within the lifetime of existing 
‘species of plants and trees. Fresh-water shells, interspersed with 
marine and brackish-water species, show that the sea made 
| omer incursions over the low-lying portions of its area, which 

rmed at one time the greater part of the floor of the German 
Ocean. Among the dense forests of oak, willow, alder, hazel, 
Scotch and spruce pine, roamed herds of wild horses, some of 
them larger t any of our day, with deer of grand stature 
and unique in form—a missing link with the ox, its horns or 
antlers exhibiting characters common to both. Remains of the 
tiger, bear, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, and beaver (nearly twice as 
large as any now living), fresh-water tortoises, and other animals 
long extinct, attest the utter change in animal life. The elephant 
bed has yielded the vestiges of at least three species of the 
great emery, one of which, according to the late Dr. Falconer, 
must have been not less than sixteen or seventeen feet in height. 
‘The tusks of one with three feet broken off measure ten feet in 
length and nearly three feet in circumference. Teeth of the hairy 
elephant (mammoth) have been d up by the thousand in 
the nets of Norfolk fishermen. The Cromer forest bed, different 
in character, may be thought to be of pre-glacial age, before the 
strange Wx, change which wrapped Great Britain and 
most of the Northern hemisphere in a winding sheet of ice and 
‘snow like Greenland. That savage man may have been a denizen 
-of those early woods our author thinks likely, from a flint celt, or 
‘stone axe, having been found embedded in one of the submerged 
trees. But the proofs of man’s pre-glacial date are hardly strong 
enough for sober palzontologists. 

The geological dispersion of animals and plants is well treated 
by Dr. Taylor in connexion with the laws of natural selection 
and adaptation to climatic changes. A thorough knowledge 
of tertiary paleontology and physical geology is needed, as 
he points out, to explain the anomalies of the existing distri- 
bution of our flora and fauna. Of these phenomena his space 
allows him to give but a slight and hasty outline. He has 
condensed into a 1 awe! summary the main conclusions arrived at 
by Mr. Andrew Murray in his elaborate work on the distribution 
-of mammals, combining with them the computations of Mr. Croll 
as to the duration of the Glacial epoch. In illustration of 
the marked coincidence of geological barriers with the geo- 
graphical distribution of plants, as shown in the instance of the 
commonest island plants, he refers to Sir William Hooker's ad- 
mirable Student's Flora of the British Islands. Mr. Wallace's 
‘valuable writings have furnished even a larger part of his materials, 
and Mr. Bates’s Naturalist on the Amazons has been laid under 
‘contribution for the origin and the: affinities of the New World 
fauna and flora. Dr. Taylor is habitually candid in acknow- 
ledging his obligations, and conscientious in the use he makes 
of his authorities. His main object is to bring home to the 
teader of average capacity the unity and continuity of life in 
animals and plants. There ia no longer, he coutends, any pos- 
rage | of severing between the various groups of living creatures 
and those of bygone ages. Divided as they are into epochs of 
telative pons Aa lines of descent running through them all 
can be traced back to the dim Laurentian age, becoming 
firmer and more definite as the student advances along the geological 
scale towards the present time. In the Tertiary species we find 
the nearest existing The lowest 
organized t ve the most cosmopolitan distribution, retainin 
with little their original organization, higher pa 
higher forms continually emerging under more favourable con- 
‘ditions in the progress of evolution. Kept back by their Arctic 
<limate, the lichens from the high latitudes of the Southern 
hemisphere are found specifically identical with those growing 
in Europe. Of Foraminifera one — (Webbina rugosa) has 
continued in existence since the Liassic period. Among the 
commonest genera of fossils, several, as Nautilus, Terebratula, 
Rhynchonelle, Lingula, Mytilus, Modiola, &c., have had a continuous 
«ange of existence, ever since Silurian times at the least. The 
‘Ganoid fishes of the an fee are represented by our sturgeon 
and mud fish (Ceratodus). marsupials, which alone of warm- 
blooded animals lived during the entire Secondary epoch (with 
the exception of such rare forms as the Archzopterix, half-bird, 
half-reptile, with its allies) are found still living in lands so far 
apart as North America and Australia, The existing opossums 


are very probably lineal descendants of the fossil forms of the 
Oolite. We may be even said to be still living in a Cretaceous 
epoch, the abysmal fauna dredged up from the ocean depths by the 
hallenger expedition having the character of our chalk 

Such well-known cretaceous fossils as Salenia were obtained in the 
living state. The expedition also fished up Calymne relicta, the 
nearest living representative of the well-known “ fairy loaves” 
(Ananchytes) of our chalk strata. By a succession of facts like 
these, wel! put together, Dr. Taylor carries his readers through 
what might at first sight seem the hopeless confusion in which 
life is scattered over the earth, indicating everywhere the unity 
which springs out of diversity. ‘ Thus studied in the dim light of 
the past, as well as in the more effectual illumination of the pre. 
sent, otherwise disjointed and broken facts start together like the 
dry bones in the prophetic vision, and become animated with the 
life which has filled the terrestrial creation from its earliest dawn 
until now.” Our author is given to an occasional exuberance or 
gush of language, of the sort too common with those who write 
on popular science to allow us to hope that the habit may yield 
to criticism. We suppose we must accept it as the fashion of an 
age which loves to be startled, and lives upon sensation. He also 
deals in words and phrases which are new rather than happy, 
such as Arctic “climature,” or “ creational ” wisdom and goodness, 
It is in descriptions of natural scenery, or of the life and manners 
of rural, seafaring, or fisher folk, that he is seen at his best. Hig 
style is then, for the most part, natural and pleasant to follow, 
To his reasoning powers-we cannot always give the like amount 
of praise. In his chapter on Aquatic Engineers, for exam 
referring to the instinct of the beaver in building his dam in 
a bew shape, with the convex side towards the current, he goes 
on to say, “The reader will remember that in cataracts or 
waterfalls (that of Niagara, for instance), the platform over which 
the volume of water tumbles is shaped like a horseshoe. We 
see, therefore, that the mere shape of a structure has largely to 
do with the mechanic resistance to pressure or force.” By what 
eccentric process of logic can he have confused what is simply 
the result of the increased abrasion of the rock by the rush of the 
Niagara in mid stream with a contrivance of nature for keepi 
back the process of disintegration? When a writer sets himself 
to instruct and entertain the less critical or educated classes of 
the community, especially in matters relating to science, he should 
make it his first duty never to mislead them. 


EARLY METHODISM.* 


R. ROWES story, as we learn from the advertisements, has 
been welcomed with extravagant praise by two very different 
classes of critics—first, by those who evidently know nothing 
whatever about the history of early Methodism ; and, secondly, 
by those who ought, ex officio, to know a great deal about it. 
The ordinary literary critic, as he reads Mr. Rowe’s pages, finds 
himself in what has hitherto been to him an undiscovered country. 
He takes a glib “ personal conductor” to be an expert scholar and 
antiquary, and he is surprised and charmed with the novelty, 
like a young girl on her first Continental tour. The demands of 
the sectarian critic run in another direction. He is satisfied at 
finding that all the uncritical traditions and hereditary illusions of 
modern Methodism have been adopted wholesale and without 
examination by Mr. Rowe, whose father wasa Wesleyan preacher. 
Hence, while the inexpert literary critic praises the story for its 
originality and novelty, the expert sectarian critic praises it even 
more warmly because of the absence of these two qualities. 

The legend of Early Methodism, as related by modern Wesleyan 
story-tellers, biographers, and historians, may be said to exhibit 
three leading characters or types. First and chiefest, there is 
“the Grand Old Methodist ”—the title which is almost invariably 
bestowed upon every early member of the Society, whether preacher 
or hearer, and in many instances most deservedly. Secondly, 
there is the savage and dissolute Anglican parish priest. “ Think,” 
exclaims Mr. T. P. Bunting, in his gushing introduction to Mr. 
Rowe's tale, “think of the grand old Methodist driven from 
house and home by one of such a clergy as Macaulay describes— 
a brutal and irreligious hireling, heading mobs or sneakingly 
countenancing them, hunting his victim into poverty and shame, 
and sometimes to a violent death.” It is a pity that Mr. 
Bunting did not produce the passage in which Lord Macaulay 
has described the persecution and murder of certain 
old Methodists by certain Anglican clergymen. ‘Such a clergy 
as Macaulay describes” is an oddly slipshod and anachronis- 
tic description of the contemporaries of William Law, Bishop 
Butler, Bishop Warburton, Fletcher, and Toplady. Each of these 
clerical authors had a clerical reading public. Each name may 
stand for a different cultivated type amongst the English parochial 
clergy in the eighteenth century, who varied widely trom one 
another in the character of their culture. There is no ground for 
believing that the priesthood, as a whole, was “brutal”; or that 
it was “irreligious,” except in a fanatical sense of that word. 
According to the Methodist legend, however, as it is now received 
by modern Wesleyans, with all the accretions added to it by the 
unhistorical imagination of platform and pulpit orators, the excep- 
tional type of English parson—such as undoubtedly existed, and 18 
to be found here and there in Wesley’s journals, and in some 


* Passages from the Diary of an Early Methodist, By the late Richard 
Rowe. London: Strahan & Co. 
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of the autobiographies of his preachers—was almost universal, 
was breathing out threatenings and slaughter against 
Methodists in nearly every parish in England, The third 
in the Earl ethodist legend, as received of faith 
in the modern Methodist “Churches,” is the ignorant and 
mobsman, who is hounded on by his parish priest to ill- 
treat the Methodist preacher. There gre two variations of the 
jast type. The one is converted, and becomes a preacher, or, 
ing to Mr. Bunting’s curious phraseology, ceases to “ remain 
distinctively a layman”; the other is hardened, instead of being 
converted, under the Methodist sermons, continues to go regularly 
to church and to the village inn, plays at cards and dances, and is 
finally struck dead by some “judgment.” In certain platform 
ions of the story a fourth legen figure, or rather 
group of figures, is occasionally introduced. We are shown two 
tions of the Anglican Episcopate madly energetic at the 
work of driving the Wesleys, Fletcher, Grimshaw, and 
their followers out of the national Church. Mr. Rowe's version 
of the legend, however, omits this episcopal type. The only 
bishop whom he introduces is more respectable than his priests 
are, but more characterless, 

The value of Mr. Bunting’s testimonial on behalf of Mr. Rowe's 
writings, which he commends in the lump, may be tested by ex- 
amining one or two characteristic specimens of his jerky and 
thapsodical criticism. He states it as his opinion that “these 

cast a stronger light upon the earliest Methodism than has 
shed by any—of course excepting the two Wesleys in their 
respective published Journals—who have hitherto contributed to 
its history.” The statement is absurd. Mr. Rowe's story is a 
sham “ Diary,” which the imaginary hero, a Mr. Pidgeon, who was 
converted in the year 1744, regularly kept up until the year 1747. 
At this period the Methodist preachers were still few in number, 
but there was scarcely one of them—perhaps there was not one— 
who did not scrupulously keep his diary or write his autobio- 
phy. The historical worthlessness of Mr. Pidgeon’s imaginary 
jary, with its anachronistic affectations, with its nine- 
teenth-century views and prejudices uttered in a tone sup- 
posed to be that of the eighteenth century, will become 
evident to any one who will be at the pains to read the 
actual autobiographies of early Methodist preachers, such as 
the charming and vigorous “ Journal of Mr. John Nelson,” or the 
“Life of Mr. John Haime.” The latter fought as a private soldier 
at the battles of Dettingen and Fontenoy, and has given a series 
of lively interior pictures of the campaign in Flanders, including 
a Methodist portrait of the Duke of Cumberland, and stories of 
the curious rivalry between the Antinomian preachers and the 
Methodist preachers in the English camp, The unreal Mr. Pidgeon 
isrepresented as the contemporary of these two very real men, 
who were among the earliest of Wesley's lay preachers. Neither 
John Nelson nor John Haime discovered, as Mr. Bunting has dis- 
covered, that by beginning to preach he “ceased to remain dis- 
tinctively a layman.” They were both zealous churchmen ; and 
Haime, who had six hundred hearers among his fellow- 
soldiers, complained to the Duke of Cumberland of the in- 
frequent cdchadion of the Eucharist by the army chaplains. 
The Duke thereupon “ ordered that it should be administered 
every Lord’s Day, to one regiment or the other.” But the almost 
innumerable Methodist diaries, taken by themselves, full as they 
often are of valuable glimpses of contemporary social life and other 
contributions to English Kelur-geakisiia, cast only a partial and 
coloured light upon the history and heroes of Methodism. They 
must be read by the student and the critic side by side with the 
diaries and letters of the opponents of Methodism. Thus, by com- 
paring the Life of Mr. Thomas Olivers, Written by Himself, with 
the Letters of Toplady, we discover that each of these rival 
pas covitim, unknown to the other, has described the visit of 
oplady to Wesley’s book-room, the visit of Olivers to Blackfriars 
Church, and their controversy on predestinarianism and free-will. 
Calvinists have read one account and Methodists have read 
the other; but how few have read both! It is instructive 
to find that each represented himself as the victor. The 
author of the hymn “Rock of Ages” has contributed some 
lively and not unkindly touches towards the complete portraiture 
of the famed Thomas Olivers which are wanting in that 
Methodist diarist’s picture of himself. ‘ What pleased me most,” 
writes Toplady, “was that appearance of honesty, by which he is 
80 greatly distinguished from the old fox, Mr. John Wesley. In 
person, he is rather low of stature, of a full make, pale and broad- 
faced, and considerably disfigured by the small-pox. His wig was 
fitter for a bishop than for a shoemaker. Iam not without hope 
that God will lead him into the way of Truth. He is, I believe, 
extremely sincere; and the promise runs ‘ Them that are upright 
will He learn His way.’” ‘Toplady gives us an undress glimpse of 
another hero of early Methodism, Joseph Cownley, whose life is 
included in the hagiological series which is republished at intervals 
by the Wesleyan Conference Office. Going to the Foundry to 
buy a copy of Wesley’s last printed Journal, Toplady found Cownley 
there. “In the course of my stay,” he says, “ I took out my snufl- 
box. Mr. Cownley asked for a pinch. As I held it to him, I 
said, with a smile, ‘Is it not against the law of this place for a 
believer to take snuff?’ Mr. Cownley huddled the matter up by 
alledging that he was troubled with a headache. Immediately on 
which, one of the good women said, directing herself to me, 
‘O Sir, Mr. Wesley has no objection to people's taking snuff 


Mr. Bunting gives it as his opinion that “it is doubtful whether 


John Wesley's biography will ever be fitly written,” and he ex- 
presses a wish that “ Robert Southey, when he essayed the task, 
and with so much success, had been of the number of Wesley's elect 
disciples!” He evidently thinks that Mr. Rowe is to be preferred 
above Southey as a biographer and historian of Methodism. He 
tells us that Mr. Rowe, in order to fit himself for the invention of 
Pidgeon’s Diary, “had to make himself full master of the past 
of a sect whose history, until very recently, has commanded 
little general attention.” If this is what he “had” to do, we 
can only say that he has not done it. And he has failed to do 
it for that very reason which Mr. Bunting puts forward as the 
ground of his exceptional fitness for dving it. “In the present 
case,” says Mr. Bunting, “ the knowledge was very easy of acquire- 
ment. The writer was the son of a Methodist preacher of the 
average type, and of an epoch extending during some portion of 
the half-century which immediately succeeded John Wesley’s 
death.” Perhaps Mr. Bunting also thinks that Southey’s Life of 
Nelson would have been a better book if Southey’s father had been 
a sailor. Mr. Rowe plainly inherited traditions from which he 
never freed himself; his historical outlook was limited by them ;, 
and though Mr. Bunting credits him with “art,” he made no use 
of those cross-lights which are thrown upon early Methodist his- 
tory and biography in the literature, diaries, and correspondence of 
its antagonists. The Bishop of Liverpool, at the Leicester Church 
Congress, said that “‘ Archbishop Cornwallis and Bishop Lavington. 
talked all manner of fuolish things” about the Wesleys and the 
early’ Methodists. Dr. Ryle appears to have accepted without 
scrutiny the received Wesleyan legend that the Anglican cle 
who opposed Wesley and his preachers were either bigoted Hig: 
Churchmen, worldly Establishmentarians, or brutal and dissolute 
rakes. Has Dr. Ryle ever read the Dialogue between a Methodist 
and a Churchman by the saintly ascetic and mystic, the early 
director of Wesley, and the real father of the new spiritual 
movement in England in the eighteenth century? ‘“ Messieurs- 
of the Foundry and the Tabernacle,” wrote William Law,,. 
“seem to have no other bottom to stand upon but that of 
zeal.” He speaks of the “emptiness and pertness” of Wesley’s- 
writings, “below the character of any man who had been serious. 
in religion but half a month. It was not ability but necessity that. 
put his pen into his hand. He had condemned my books, preached. 
much against them, and to make all sure, forbid his people the use 
of them; and for a cover toall this, he promised from time to time: 
to write against them. What you happen to hear from Mr. John 
Wesley concerning me and my books, let it die with you. Wish 
him nape wy in everything that is good.” In 1756 Law wrote- 
to one of his correspondents, “I was once a kind of oracle with. 
Mr. Wesley. I never suspected anything bad of him, or ever 
discovered any kind or degree of falsehood or hypocrisy in him. 
But during all the time of his intimacy with me, I judged him to. 
be much under the power of his own spirit, which seemed to have 
the predominance in every good thing or way that his zeal carried. 
him to.” Can the “ Evangelical” Bishop of Liverpool ibly be 
unaware that the most relentless of all the foes of Wesley and. 
Methodism was the brilliant Calvinistic dialectician, the pious. 
Evangelical father, the author of the hymn “ Rock of Ages,” 
Augustus Toplady? Toplady, in the preface to one of his tracts. 
against Wesley, speaks of the doctrine compounded by “ Pope- 
John” and delivered by him to “Cardinal Fletcher” of Madeley, 
and to his lay-preachers, for distribution all over England, as- 
“oross Heathenism, Pelagianism, Mahometanism, Popery, 
Manicheism, Ranterism, and Antinomianism.” He wrote to- 
Richard Hill, “ Tenderness, it is evident, has no good effect on 
Mr. era | and his pretended family of love. Witness the rancour- 
with which Mr. Hervey’s memory and works are treated by that: 
lovely family.” He refers to the author of those popular 
“ Evangelical classics,” Theron and Aspasio and Meditations among 
the Tombs. “ The envy, malice, and fury of Wesley’s party,” he- 
wrote to the younger Ryland, “are inconceivable. But, as- 
violently as they hate me, I dare not, I cannot, hate them in. 
return, I have not so learned Christ.” Writing to Samuebh 
Naylor, he speaks of “that inveterate troubler of Israel, Mr. J. 
Wesley. God is witness,” he adds, “ how earnestly I wish it may 
consist with the Divine Will to touch the heart and open the eyes- 
of that unhappy man. I hold it as much my duty to pray for 
his conversion as to expose the futility of his railings against the- 
truths of the Gospel.” Ina letter to a clergyman in New York he 
says:—“ Your idea of Mr, J. Wesley and his associates exactly 
lies with mine. Abstracted from all warmth and from all pre- 
judice, I believe him to be the most rancorous hater of the 
system that ever appeared in. this island. I except not Pelagius. 
himself. The latter had some remains of modesty.” When Top- 
lady applied the quality “‘ Evangelical” to a clergyman, he meant 
that he was anti-Methodist. He calls the Methodists “that. 
virulent sect.” None of the Establishmentarian tes, the 
clerical mob-leaders, or the Latitudinarian ers of the 
Tillotson school, who fill the place of the typical English clergy- 
man in the Methodist legend, can have ed this renowned and 
canonized “ Evangelical” in the bitterness and fierceness of their 
to Methodism. 
r. Rowe's tale is not only worthless as a help to the under- 
standing of Methodist history, but it is equally defective as a 
work of “art.” True art is tolerant, and its method of painting 
clerical portraits may be seen in Adam Bede and the Scenes of 
Clerical Life. The tricks of Mr. Rowe's story are the contrary to 
art. The “ Diary” is composed in the language of the seventeenth 
century, which was not that of the middle of theeighteenth, We 
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find “’tis” and “’twas” for “it is” and “it was,” “methinks ” 
and “ methought ” for “I think ” and “I thought ”—anachronistic 
affectations which do not occur in any of the genuine ay Metho- 
dist autobiographies. Neither did Mr. Wesley’s lay-preachers ever 
waste their time and wit, as the fanciful Mr. Pidgeon is made to do, in 
attempts at the phonetic spelling of the dialects of Bristol and 
Newcastle. Many of their diaries were originally compiled for 
their great master’s eye, and Wesley would not have been a very 
patient reader of the flourishes, affectations, and attempts at pic- 
turesqueness of style with which the imaginary Mr. Piageon loads 
his narrative. Nor is it probable that a poor Methodist preacher 
in the middle of the eighteenth century would have had Mr. 
Pidgeon’s enthusiasm for Gothic architecture. He is made to con- 
jecture that Glastonbury Abbey “must have been exceeding 
fine,” and to state that the columns of Gloucester Cathedral are 
“exceeding fine.” Neither would he have said that “ the spelling 
(in the Breeches Bible) is exceeding quaint,” nor thought the 
houses in Newcastle “ exceeding quaint.” 


HINE’S NOTTINGHAM CASTLE.* 


as history of Nottingham Castle was, as the date on the 
title-page shows, published some four years ago; but the 
opening of the Museum in the Castle by the Prince of Wales 
e occasion for the issue of a second edition, with a Supplement. 

he two quarto volumes together make a brave show, being bound 
in that white cloth which, while fresh, may aspire to be mistaken 
for vellum, and being elaborately ornamented with a device in 
black and gold, bearing the phoenix rising from its ashes, which at 
first sight s ts an insurance-vflice, but which, we presume, 
refers to the renovation of the Castle after its destruction by the 
Reform Bill rioters of 1831. Inside, the work is embellished with 
many photographs, copies of old plans, and woodcuts, those in the 
Supplement being, we understand, reproductions of some which 
appeared in the Illustrated London News and the Graphic at the 
time of the Prince of Wales’s visit. Altogether it is quite the 
style of book to lie on a drawing-room table, and, as the 

rofits arising from its sale are to go to the Museum fund, 
it is clearly the duty of every good townsman of Nottingham 
who owns a best parlour to provide himself with a copy. The 
title— Nottingham ; tts Castle, a Military Fortress, a Royal Palace, 
a Ducal Mansion, a Blackened Ruin, a Museum and Gallery of 
Art—may be thought to savour of the sensational, and is certainly 
rather long; but we gather that the author intends the work to 
be cited by the briefer, though still rather awkward, title of Not- 
tingham, its Castle. 

e first volume is in the form of annals, which, in the 
earlier part at least, do not seem to be of a high order of 
historical merit. William Peverel still figures as the illegi- 
timate son of William the Conqueror, as if Mr. Freeman had 
never pointed out that the affiliation rests on nothing but “ the 
uncorroborated assertions of a herald,” and has not a particle of 
contemporary evidence in its favour. Richard Coeur de Lion is 
re-crowned “ in order to nullify the King’s submission to the Em- 
peror Leopold when in captivity”—an ingenious rolling together 
of the Emperor Henry VI. and Leopold Duke of Austria, some- 
what resembling the still more ingenious manner in which the 
Elizabethan dramatists combined the Duke of Austria and the 
Viscount of Limoges. John in the ante-regnal period of his life 
appears under the modern title of “Prince John,’ just as he 
does in Ivanhoe; and the statement that he “ was pardoned 
and returned to Nottingham Castle, where he resided in a style 
of dazzling hospitality and magnificence,” though it may be per- 
fectly true, reads like a bit out of Rebecca and Rowena. For the 

of historical students, it is not satisfactory to be informed 

that “the chronicler states” so-and-so, without any hint as to 
which of all possible chroniclers may be intended. As a rule, 
however, to do the writer justice, he generally names his authori- 
ties, from William of Malmesbury and Matthew Paris to the late 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon and Mr. Adams's Women of Fashion. The 
question on which he has expended most historical criticism is the re- 
ported eleven years’ captivity of King David of Scotland in adungeon 
of Nottingham Castle. Mrs. Hutchinson gives the local tradition in 
the form which it had assumed at her day. After speaking of the 
caverns in the Castle Rock, she adds:—“ In one of these places, 
it is reported, that one David, a Scotch king, was kept in cruell 
durance, and with his nayles, had scratcht on the wall the story 
of Christ and his twelve apostles.” The historical student will 
note the curious vagueness and indifference with which so 
highly educated a woman as Mrs. Hutchinson speaks of “ one 
David, a Scotch king.” David II., captured at the battle of 
Neville’s Cross in 1346, is a perfectly well-ascertained historical 
erie it is evident that to Mrs. Hutchinson he was as 
y a figure as some deceased King of the Zulus or the Basutos 
would be to us. Our author comments on the extent to which 
the legend had grown between the time of Camden and that of 


* Nottingham ; its Castle,a Military Fortress, a Patace, a Ducal 


Mansion, a Blackened Ruin, a Museum and Gallery of Art. With Notes 
relating to the Borough of Nottingham. By Thomas Chambers Hine, 
a London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. Nottingham: J. Derry. 

Su to Nottingham ; its Castle, §&c. By Thomas Chambers Hi 
#.S.A. London: Hamilton, Adams, Nottingham : J. Derry. 


Mrs. Hutchinson. Camden only mentions carvings of the Passion, 
“et alia,” said to have been by the hand of King David of Sept, 
land; the Twelve Apostles, the scratching “ with his nayles,” are 
improvements upon the earlier version, The dungeon with jt, 
carvings, of which Camden writes as if he had himself seen 

is now not to be found, though excavations in search of it wer 
made in 1720 and in 1864 by the then Dukes of Newcastle, and 
additional excavations for the Museum cellarage; and the eon. 
clusion Mr. Hine comes to is that there is no evidence better than 
local tradition that David was ever lodged in sucha dun 

or that the carvings were his work, although he may very probably 
have been quartered in Nottingham Castle on his road to tha 
Tower of London. ‘“ Mortimer’s Hole” is another subject jp 
which the author takes much interest, though he has not succeeded 
in making it equally interesting to his readers. He informs us of 
his discovery in 1864 of the spiral staircase leading from the 
secret passage, and we should be well pleased to hear somethi 
more of it; but all the discoverer has to tell is that it “ form 
led into the heart of the Norman fortress, and was an object of 
great interest to the Lincoln Diocesan Architectural Society, who 
held their annual meeting in Nottingham.” We expect that at 
least we are to hear what that learned body said about the object 
of great interest; but the writer only flies off to inform us that 
“One of the gatherings was held in the drill hall formed in the 
kitchen court of the Castle, and was presided over by the 
present Bishop of London”; after which he drops the subject. 

It is fair to the author to say that he does not seem to have 
intended to do more than to arrange in chronological sequence 
historical and architectural notes which he thought “ would 
form an acceptable handy-book to those who might visit the 
Castle in its new capacity as a Museum of Art,” though any- 
thing lesa like a handy-book than the gorgeous scrap-book before 
us it would not be easy to conceive. We are not ourselves very 
fond of books made up of cuttings and jottings; and we think 
the author would have done better to throw his facts from the 
first into a connected narrative, such as he has given in the 
Supplement with regard to the conversion of the Castle into a 
Museum. The interest of the earlier volume lies mainly in its 
photographs and plans, and in quaint extracts and scraps of local 
history. We find a note of the date (1503) of the first tiled 
roof in Nottingham, and of the demolition, about 1854, of the 
last thatched roof. Another note tells us of the appointment in 
1501 of a Public Pavior or “ Borough Engineer,” with a salary 
of thirty-four shillings a year and an official gown. Mr. Hine 
prints “ Borough Engineer ” in inverted commas, as if it was the 
contemporary title, which yet does not sound probable. Under 
1607 is noted the “ Commencement of Corporation Debt,” with 
the modest sum of 2o/., towards which Sir H. Pierrepoint sub- 
scribed 40s. The year 1615 saw the erection of the first brick 
house in Nottingham. How fine the street architecture of the 
borough was, even as lateas 1741, may be learned from the frontis- 
piece, representing Week-day Cross, the Assize and Sessions Hall, 
the Council House, the Gaols for felons and for debtors, and “a 
place where Tanners used to lay up their Leather,” a row of gabled 
houses, the ground-floor brick or stone, but all above in splendid 
black and white timber work, 

To return to our annals, in the reign of James I. the Castle was 
granted to Francis Earl of Rutland, who “ suffered the building to 
get into avery dilapidated state.” It afterwards passed to his grand- 
son, the Dukeof Buckingham, and by him was sold in 1674 to William 
Cavendish, first Duke of Newcastle. After pausing for a moment 
over the entry in 1638 of “ Seven scolds ordered to be ducked,” 
we find ourselves amid the turmoil of the Civil Wars. We need 
hardly remind our readers that it was at Nottingham that 
Charles I. raised his standard, or recall to them how Nottingham 
Castle was held for the Parliament by Colonel Hutchinson. Mr. 
Hine prints from the Stretton MSS. in the Nottingham Free 
Public Reference Library a curious set of orders to be enforced 
within the garrison in Nottingham, signed by Colonel Hutchinson 
and Major Nix, and dated “Sabbath, December [erasure] 1644.” 
Drinking and Sabbath-breaking are the offences against which they 
are chiefly directed. The sanctity with which the Puritan mind 
surrounded the institution of preaching is shown by the fact that 
to “bee found idley standinge or walkinge in the streets in 
sermon tyme” is punished with the same severity as the offence 
of “playing at any games upon the sabath or fast day.” Dis 
ciples of Sir Wilirid Lawson will no doubt be interested in 
seeing how the drink traffic was regulated by so eminent & 
temperance advocate as Colonel Hutchinson, who, so his 


tells us, “ procur’d unnecessary alehouses to be putt downe in all’ 


the townes” in his own part of the country, and was, as 
admits, “a little severe against drunkennesse, for which the 
drunkards would sometimes raile att him.” Within the garrison 
at Nottingham there was to be no consumption of “ wine, ale, or 
beare,” either on or off the premises, on Sabbath or fast days, or 
“after the houre of nyne of the clock at night, when the Tap-too 
beats,” on any day. Those curious in orthography will note the 
spelling of the word we know as tattoo; further on the morning 
drum ap as “the Revelly.” One loophole only is left for 
thirsty souls on Sabbath and fast day—they might send out to the 
tavern for liquor “ upon an extraordinary occasion for one that 18 
sick”; and there is no appearance that a medical certificate was 
necessary. The penalties for any breach of the regulations fell 
upon the publican who supplied the drink, as well as upon the 
drinker ; a third, or, in one case, a second, offence “ disenabled 
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him “ for selling wine, ale, or beare, any more,” The fine for 
drunkenness at any time was heavy :— 

If anyone shall be drunke, he shall pay five shillings, or suffer impri- 
sonmt till hee pay the same ; and the mr of the house where he was made 
dronke shall pay xs., and likewise suffer imprisonmt till hee pay the 


same. 
The only specially military regulation—for the others apply to 
all ns within the garrison—is one which inflicts upon any 
soldier found drinking in his quarters after the “ Tap-too” a fine 
of 2, with the alternative of “24 hours imprisonmt with bread 
end water.” Whether Nottingham ale had in Colonel Hutchinson’s 
time acquired the great reputation which it afterwards enjoyed 
the writer does not tell us; but he mentions Oliver Goldsmith’s 
reminiscences of the Globe Tavern in Fleet Street and its jovial 
“ Nottingham Ale, boys, Nottingham Ale, no liquor on earth 
like Nottingham Ale.” 

Before leaving Colonel Hutchinson, we may mention a point 
connected with his family on which the writer has been pro- 
vokingly reticent. Under 1656, in the days of Oliver's Protectorate, 
we ms ¢ “ Presentment made against Lady Hutchinson, mother-in- 
law [step-mother?] of Colonel Hutchinson, for having music in 
her house on the High Pavement.” One would like to know a 
little more about the ground of this presentment. Did the lady’s 

ighbours find her music a nuisance? or was it of too light and 
worldly a kind for those austere days ? or did she indulge in it on 
Sabbaths or fast-days or at other tabooed seasons? So, too, one 
wishes Mr, Hine had been more diffuse upon “ Joan Phillips, a 
aotorious highway-woman, executed in Wilford Lane,” in 1685. 
The same year is also rendered illustrious in the anna!s of 
Nottingham by the Princess Anne taking up her abode at the 
Castle, where she is said to have worked the tapestry in the 
dining-room. ‘ The Corporation,” Mr. Hine tells us, “ declined to 
accept the honour of maintaining a guard of honour, on the ground 
of being considerably in debt, but afterwards plucked up courage 
and subscribed 100/. towards the same.” Altogether the Princess 
Anne must have been rather an affliction to the Corporation, for, 
ata later time—seemingly when she ran away from her father 
to Nottingham in 1688—the Corporation service of pewter plate 
was borrowed for her use at the Castle, and never found its 
way back again. However, in spite of this loss and of their 
debts, the Corporation were able to entertain King William in 
1695 at a banquet which cost 4o/., and to present him with 
4 of 100 guineas. About this time, under the title of 
« Town's husband,” they set up a butler to have the charge of 

blic festivities. Their offerings to the Duke and Duchess of 

lewcastle, who visited Nottingham in 1704,do not sound ex- 
tra t—a dozen of wine to the Duke, a dozen loaves of sugar 
from the wives of the members of the Corporation to the Duchess. 
Their finances were still evidently in a bad way, as we find that 
in 1716 they sold over three hundred acres of land at Maunsell 
in Derbyshire to pay off their debts. They had their political 
troubles, too, for in the previous year “The Mayor, Mr. Thomas 
Hawksley, was deposed for having on his bare knees drunk 
success to the Pretender.” There are some interesting jar- 
ticulars about Marshal Tallard, who, after his capture at Blenheim, 
was sent as a prisoner on parole to Nottingham, where he lived in 
a eetoenteh house in Castle Gate, and occupied himself with 
laying out near it a large garden, “ which was the admiration of 
the whole neighbourhood.” The Marshal also introduced into 
Nottingham French Rolls, and cultivated the Celery plant, 
which he found growing spontaneously” (why could not Mr, 
Hine have said “ growing wild,” which we take to be his mean- 
ing ?) “ in the ditches at Lenton.” 

Our s is drawing to an end; but we must quote a story 
which illustrates the free and easy way of a Bishop of the 
Hanoverian period, though it also shows that there were clergymen 
among whom stricter ideas of ecclesiastical decorum prevailed :— 


Tf it were another fashion of the age to drink and smoke in vestries, St. 
Mary’s, Nottingham, would seem to be an exception, for in 1724, Dr. 
Reynolds, the then newly appointed Bishop cf Lincoln, having retired to 
the Vestry after a confirmation he had been holding, sent the clerk to fetch 
some of the Nottingham ale, pipes, and tobacco; but as 
these were being borne up the nave of the Church by the clerk he en- 
countered the Vicar, Mr. Disney, who, after asking him on whose account 
he was thus laden, indignantly ordered him to retire, exclaiming that 
neither bishop nor archbishop should make a tippling house of St. Mary’s, 
80 long as he was its vicar. 

We must also pause over the attractive account of the hospi- 
talities of a certain Miss Kirby, who resided in the Castle about 
1798. This lady was wont to give oyster suppers, at which “ all 
the barrels were enveloped in white satin, and a bag attached to 


“pens with “ Vaccination introduced by Mr. Attenboro, Surgeon,” 
and with the notice of the erection of “an impromptu gallows ” 
in the Forest, “for the accommodation,” as Mr. Hine elegantly 
words it, “of John Atkinson, convicted of forgery, the permanent 
one having been stolen the night before the execution.” On the 
history of Nottingham during the present century our limits will 
not permit us to dwell. It will be seen by the specimens we have 
is much amusing miscellaneous information in 
) ough we cannot regard it very highly as a lite 
production. We feel, however, that our 
otherwise, need not be of the slightest importance to the author. 
He is honoured, as we learn from a newspaper advertisement 
which has been sent to us together with the book, with the ap- 


governs us, as Napoleon’s panegyrists were wont to say, sees all 
and neglects nothing. The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone has 
found time to go over Mr. Hine’s work, and avows himself “ much 
struck by the great interest it possesses, and the t research 
and assiduity it displays.” It is only just to the author that we 
should conclude with this testimonial from so high a quarter. 


BOOK PLATES.* 


A PLEASANT book on a dry subject is a boon to readers. 
Yet how seldom are they favoured with it, and how often is 
@ pleasant subject spoilt by dry treatment! It might be supposed, 
in the absence of experience to the contrary, that the armorial 
ings pasted into books by their owners would afford but 
a barren field for literary cultivation. But Mr. Warren has 
contrived to satisfy several different kinds of requirements in 
the book before us, having combined the dry with the en- 
tertaining in very just proportions. His work is really what 
it professes to be—a guide. But it is something more; for 
it is amusing reading, except of course in those in whi 
bare lists are given. To the lists, however, the book owes its 
permanent value, and in these days, when everybody seems to 
collect something, they will open out a new and not unworth 
line. Book plates are surely better than postage-stamps—mu' 
better than walking-sticks and tobacco-pipes. The pity is that 
they must be taken out of the books in which they are found. In 
some cases the books are not worth the book plates; but ina 
great many an interesting association is obliterated by the pro- 
cess. Be this as it may, howeyer, and assuming that it is a 
right and proper thing in all cases to separate the book and the 
-_ we turn to Mr. Warren for instruction and -“a guide to the 
study. 

As to our English term “book plate” Mr. Warren observes 
that it is beyond question both clumsy and ambiguous. Abroad 
the term is used ex-/ibris; but we cannot agree with Mr. Warren in 
thinking it preferable, although, as he says, if you enter a third-rate 
print-shop or a country bookseller’s, and ask for book plates, you 
will be handed plates which have served to illustrate books. Yet 
the use of the term in the special, or, as Mr. Warren calls it, the 
technical, sense can only be traced back to the year 1791, when it 
is used of some of Hogarth’s earl — by his biographer 
Ireland ; though, twenty years earlier, Horace Walpole almost used 
it, for he speaks of a “plate to _* Lady Oxford’s books” 
being engraved by George Virtue. The br without a name is 
much older, as old as Albert Diirer at least; but “the general an- 
tiquary will be surprised to learn that we have as yet no English 
book plate with a date to record earlier than the Restoration.” The 
oldest yet identified bears the name of “ Francis Hil,” 1668, the 
68 being filled in with a pen. The second described is that of 
% Gilbert Nicholson of Balrath in the county of Meath, Esq., 
I 


But the oldest date occurs on a plate engraved in or about 1724 
for Sir Francis Fust, a baronet whose predecessor, Sir Edward, 
had been so created in 1662, the date Sir Francis puts after his 
own name. By a misprint Mr. Warren addsa third to the number 
dated within the first decade after the Restoration, for the arms 
and motto of Cavendish occur, he says, on a plate dated 1668 ; but 
as this occurs between two dated 1698, it is evident that the 9 has 
been turned upside down. On the next pase, unfortunately, is 
another misprint, where we find 1798 for 1698. The whole 
number of book plates thus dated in the seventeenth century is 
exceedingly small, only amounting to those of thirteen persons, 
some of whom, however, had two. But in Germany the practice 
began much earlier. Not only Diirer, as we have said, but 
several other contemporary engravers, executed them. Beham 
made one for the Archbishop Albert of Mentz, his patron. Anim- 

ression of it, believed to be unique, is in the Print Room at the 
— Bibliothéque Nationale, but seems to have escaped Mr. 
Warren’s notice. Itis undated and unsigned, but is unquestionably 
by this “little master,” and must therefore have been engraved 
about 1534, when he was in the service of the Archbishop. The 
best-known of Diirer’s is a woodcut designed for his friend 
Billibald Pirckheimer, the Nuremberg jurist. Of this Mr. Warren 

ives a copy. He adds some particulars about Pirckheimer’s 
| in which are of interest. It was iong in the possession of 
the Royal Society, to which it was gpeeent by Henry Duke of 
Norfolk, whose ancestor, Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, a 
great miscellaneous collector, had bought it in Germany. “A 
few years ago,” says Mr. Warren, “‘a good many volumes of this 
Madiehaee library, all containing the Diirer ex-libris, were sold 
by the Royal Society as duplicates; one of these I purchased for 

e sake of the book plate, as did most other book-plate collectors 
at that time.” This sale, of which we are not aware that the 
Royal Society ever condescended to offer any public yg 
was perhaps not strictly of duplicates, It is hardly likely, for 
instance, that it contained duplicates of all the rare tracts by the 
Reformers which were presented to Pirckheimer with autograph 
inscriptions by the authors, One collector purchased a volume 
containing eighteen such pamphlets, each bearing the name of 
Eobanus Hessus, in his own writing 5 and another an interleaved 
copy, uncut, of a rare Testament, edited by Erasmus. The wood- 
cut titles were the attraction to one class of buyers, many of 


qobation of the present Prime Minister. The genius which 


* A Guide to the Study of Book Plates. By the Hon. J. Leicester 
Warren, M.A. London: Pearson. 1880, 
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them having been previously unknown; but Mr. Warren is 
perhaps hardly correct in stating that Pirckheimer’s plate was in 
volume, 

The most amusing chapter in Mr. Warren's book is headed 
“ Mottoes directed against Borrowers.” Next to an umbrella, 
he observes sadly, there is no item of roe property con- 
cerning the appropriation of which such lax ideas of morality 
are current as wi to a book. This is too true, as any 
one unselfish enough to lend can testify. “The ex-libris,” we 
are told, “is the mature act of book preservation, and to en- 
grave thereon some fulmination inst the borrower is a 
virtuous and commendable proceeding.” In the books of one 
Sherlock Willis is a plate dated 1756 with this text:— 
“The ungodly borroweth and payeth not again”—from Psalm 
XXXVII. Against such a motto must be set the celebrated 
“ Jo. Grolierii et Amicorum.” Mr. Warren, who thinks David 
Garrick right in refusing to lend his Shakspeare quartos to Dr. 
Johnson, is as pathetic as Richard of Bury about people “ who 
perpetrate such atrocities as moistening their thumbs to turn a 
page over,” or who read at breakfast and use the butter-knife as a 
marker. Some warning mottoes, of which Mr. Warren gives 
many specimens, are not unworthy of being placed in good books. 
Theodore Christopher Lilienthal, in 1750, put into his books this 
neat couplet, under a picture of lilies surrounded by bees, perhaps 
an allusion to his own name :— 

Utere concesso sed nullus abutere libro, 
Lilia non maculat sed modo tangit apis. 


He lived before Mr. Darwin’s views as to the fertilization of 
flowers by insects had been promulgated. Another form, not so 
sweet by any means, often occurs in medieval books :— 
Si quis hunc librum rapiat scelestus, 
Atque furtivis manibus. prehendat, 
Pergat at tetras Acherontis undas 
Non rediturus, 
Another contains the text from the Parable of the Ten Virgins, 
“ Go ye rather to them that sell and buy for yourselves.” Another 
uaint quotation bears, however, a different interpretation. It is 
m the A ypse—*“ Accipe librum et devora illum.” This is 
accompanied by a picture of St. John receiving from the angel the 
book he was to eat. 

Among bock plates of historic interest Mr. Warren enumerates 
those of Burnet, Penn, Harley, Prior, and Sterne, with others. 
Sterne’s represented the bust of a young man, perhaps Juvenal or 
Martial, placed on aslab. “To right and left of the bust lies a 
closed book. On the first volume is inscribed ‘ Alas, poor Yorick !’ 
On the second ‘Tristram Shandy.’ Below, across the outer face 
of the stonework of the slab, is written in cursive hand Laurence 
Sterne.” It seems likely that Sterne designed his own plate. “ He 
‘was @ musician and an artist of the usual amateur level.” Horace 
Walpole’s three plates are all common, at least among collectors, 
his earliest being very delicately engraved with his arms. The 
third was a woodcut by Thomas Bewick, who cut many book 

lates. There are three also belonging to John Wilkes, “ the 
iend of Liberty.” One of the woodcut book plates in imitation or 
emulation of Bewick’s has the motto, cut on a rock, 
My books, the silent friends of joy and woe. 


The earliest motto on a book plate is probably that of Pirck- 
heimer, “ Inicium Sapiencize Timor Domini.” Mr, Warren givesa 
facsimile of another, belouging to a certain Flemish priest about 
1750, who is represented sitting surrounded by well-filled shelves. 
Below is the motto— 

In tali nunquam lassat venatio sylva. 


Mr. Warren makes no separate. mention of the memorial book 
plates which sometimes occur. In a family Bible this inscription 
under a coat-of-arms was recently found :—“ Caroli Garrett, Arm. 
yp amicitie pignus, nati 4°. Augusti 1674; denati 17°. 
ptis. 1748.” The dates make this an interesting example. Some 
‘from foreign sources are of the same kind, and are incidentally 
noticed ; but Mr. Warren rather tantalizes his reader by speaking 
in his preface of a notice of “ Legacy ex-libris and College Prizes,” 
which he never gives, and by saying in the concluding chapter 
_that materials have so increased upon his hands that he has been 
compelled to omit at least half a dozen already written chapters. 
Yet the whole volume. contains less than 250 pages. The number 
of misprints is rather disproportioned to the size of the book. But 
‘we are not inclined to find fault. The reader who has the smallest 
taste for collecting in general—and who has not in these days >— 
will find it easy to get through even the lists. “ In tali nunquam 
lassat venatio sylva,” we may repeat with Father Bosch. 
fe miss an index of a general kind. A table of contents 
at the beginning of the book would have done as well, since there 
are full and excellent indexes to the dated book plates described. 


MONSELL DIGBY.* 


TL; is probably a modest and well-founded fear of competing on 
hopelessly unequal terms with Shirley which has deterred 
most budding novelists in the Northern counties from attempting 
the subject of the troublesome years between Waterloo and the 
Reform Bill. The subject, to any one acquainted with it, can 
hardly fail to be enticing. In the first place, the moving accident 
presents itself in plenty. The frame and machine riots, the opening 


* Monsell Digby. By W. Marshall. 3 vols. London: Remington. 1880. 


up of the vast and primitive solitudes east and west of the 
Pennine Range to commerce and trade, the racy individuality of 
the people, and the strangeness of their dialect, together make g 
to is, moreover, the 
vantage of not being likely to tread upon anybody's 
No one, Liberal or Tory, nowadays defends’ the enipatle ean 
which Lord Sidmouth and Lord Liverpool allowed to their 
paid spies, whereby weak-minded persons were egged on to the 
commission of crimes for which they were afterwards punished, 
No one believes that the great towns could have gone on jp. 
definitely without representation, though perhaps some 
may think that the unreformed Parliament was a much 
machine for its purpose than the doubly or trebly reformed 
Parliament is. Public opinion has long decided against a pari 
clergyman who took his stipend and did nothing for it, against a 
borough-monger who simply sold his boroughs to Joseph Hume or 
to George Selwyn, so that on the whole the situation is just ripe 
for the novelist. The Satans against whom he has to fight are 
extinct Satans, and nobody is in their pay or interest. 

Mr. Marshall’s book, it may be said at once, is a great deal 
better than nine out of ten books which are received from unknown 
writers. Its chief drawback is a drawback not uncommon with 
that class of novelists, not by any means the most numerous 
who are better provided with material to talk about than with 
knowledge of the art of talking about it. The interest of the 
book is spread over too wide a period and too large a body of dra- 
mattis persone, so that at the close it dwindles away, and subsides 
into nothing, like the river that Cyrus punished for taking liberties 
with his sacred horses. When a book has its main story cast in 
the year 1816, little good comes of dating the penultimate and 
ultimate chapters 1843 and 1868. Still less good perhaps comes of 
trying to keep up a co-ordinate interest in twenty different 
even during the course of a year or two. ‘This, however, is 4 
fault of construction which Mr. Marshall may be expected to 
the better of. The merits of his book are, it is to be hoped, 
merits of which he will continue to be master. We could dis- 

nse in any future publication of his with all but a modicum of 

is Lancashire dialect. There are many dialects from Land’s End 
to John o’ Groat’s, and there are few of them which may notat a 
pinch serve to convey to a novel the envied and sought-after grace 
which is called local colour, But there is a certain intrinsic 
hideousness about the dialect of the districts between the Solway 
and the Mersey which seems to exclude it from use in any work of 
art. Mr. Marshall, however, is not absolutely ruthless with his 
jargon. He keeps it within bounds, and it only serves to convey 
a pleasant archaic touch to his style. He has, further, a p 
faculty of picturesqueness @ /a Kingsley, of which he makes = | 
but not too good, use, and these good gifts being joined to a very 
tolerable aptitude for character-drawing, constitute an equipment 
for novel-writing which a good many of his compeers, male and 
female, are very far from possessing. What he has to look to in the 
future is the necessity of striking out and maintaining some definite 
main interest in his story. Round this main interest the novelist 
may group as many subordinate interests as he can manage to get 
into the canvas. But he must not forget that the main interest is 
the main interest, and that the others must be kept in the back- 
ground, 

A gm indifference to the unity of place presides over Mr. 
Marshall's arrangement of his plot. He takes us to Leeds and to 
Borrowdale, to Manchester, and to a district which may be pre- 
sumed to be somewhere about the Vale of Wensley, to the coast 
of Norway, and the hilly ground that parts the counties of Stafford 
and Derby. But his headquarters are at Chadwick Fold, a place 
which, without impertinence, may be set down on the map some- 
where between Rochdale and Bury. His story opens at the time 
that machine-weaving in large factories began, immediately after 
the great war, to be a grievance to the home weavers, who then, 
as they still doin the Norman valleys, engrossed most of the trade. 
This dissatisfaction was enhanced by the agitation for Parliamen- 
tary reform, an agitation which, but for the French Revolution, 
the wisdom of Pitt would probably have nipped in the bud thirty 

ears before. The opening of the story shows us a Hampden Club, 
conse attended by the Chadwickites of all classes, but divided by 
a radical difference of aim. One party, egged on by a Government 
spy and his myrmidons, is for frame-breaking and mill-burning and 
general revolution ; the other for constitutional reform. This theme 
is complicated by the private differences of two of the chief families 
of the village. ‘The principal mill has for manager a certain Meller, 
who is, though he knows it not, the heir of a wealthy family in the 
Yorkshire dales, He is, without at all intending it, at daggers drawn 
with his neighbour John Swires,a pigheaded yeoman who hasa notion 
that the mill folk drive his cattle to the pound, and revenges him- 
self by a very illegal but not unnatural diversion of the stream 
which furnishes the mills with their motive power. Of course the 
younger generation of these belligerent families fail to share the 
antipathies of their elders. Alf Swires is much in love with Mary 
Meller, while Mary's sister Margaret is a young person of un- 
amiable character, and the chief mischief-maker of the story. The 
main incident of a somewhat complicated narrative is the attack 
on the mills, which is planned and executed by the Luddites, and 
which would have succeeded but for the heroic conduct of Alf 
Swires and a certain pair of brethren named Andrew and Tom 
Heron, the first of whom is a Nonconformist preacher, and 
the last a workman untroubled by political or religious fancies. 
The second incident is the engagement of Arthur Meller (who 1s 
furious with the powers that be, owing to the attentions paid to his 


sister by a libertine lieutenant of cavalry) with the unfortunate 
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#Blanketeers "—tragical Lancashire malcontents who set out with 
g petition from Manchester to London, and dwindle down to some 
half-dozen before they get half through Staffordshire. But, as has 
heen hinted already, the interest diverges and branches off into all 
manner of byways. The fugitive Luddites, after they have been 
dispersed by the resistance at the mills and the coming up of a 
troop of cavalry, are attended to in their journeyings with the 
most minute care. They are followed up into hiding-places where 
misbehaving farmers are wont to distil unhallowed whisky ; into 
the depths of the Cumberland vales, where they fly for shelter ; 
into the New Bailey at Manchester; into men-of-war, where they 
take refuge on the ancient principle of sitting near the chimney 
shen it smokes. The various spies and evil agents are also pur- 
sued in an exemplary manner by poetical justice. One of them is 
drowned in the Aire, a fate which probably in 1820 lacked some of 
the unspeakable horror which wala attend it sixty years later. 
Another has his chest crushed in by a providential piece of slag 
launched from the hand of the virtuous minister he is trying to 
murder. Another gets off with a sound rope’s-ending from the 
men he has betrayed and swindled, while the chief of all the 
criminals ends his days as a Russian nobleman. In short, Mr. 
Marshall seems to be tainted with that maladie de vouloir tout 
dire which expert French critics have justly indicated as a beset- 
ting evil of English literary craftsmen. 

At the same time, it would be a very great mistake not to 
recognize in Monsell Digby the promise of much good work to 
come. We have as yet said nothing of the eponymous hero, who 
isa “kewritt,” otherwise curate, and not one of the least remark- 
able of his kind. He takes the part of the reformers, of course 
temperately, and is rewarded somewhat prematurely, according to 
our experience of Lancashire fulk, with their confidence and 
affection. But perhaps the best character in the book, though 
certainly the vilest, is the subordinate spy, Squire Baron. Like 
many other Lancashire men—for it may not be generally known 
that every Lancashire man is first cousin to a peer, or something 
of that sort—he is the representative of a family of gentle blood. 
But the individual bl of Mr. Squire Baron is in the highest 
degree ungentle. He has at the opening of the story allowed his 
brother to be imprisoned and condemned on a charge of poaching, 
of which he himself is guilty; he is in the habit of brutally 
kicking and beating his mother; he is only restrained in this 

time by the praiseworthy custom of a neighbour, who thrashes 

im within an inch of his life when he performs these feats, and 
he is in the pay of the arch spy and boutefeu of the neighbourhood. 
After the outbreak of Chadwick Fold he engages for a time in the 
amiable trade of hunting up his accomplices and betraying them 
to justice. Then he migrates to Leeds and engages in the 
humbler occupation of alternately thieving and turning evidence 
on thieves, while he is such a dull scoundrel that his employers 
and partners usually levant with the wages of his unrighteousness. 
At last the vengeance of a girl, one of whose friends he has 
ag comes upon him, and-he is flung by his associates into 

e Aire. 

Monsell Digby is an out-of-the-way novel in more ways than 
one, and it is not very to divine from it how far the author 
would be likely to succeed if he tried a less complicated subject, 
and abstained from crowding his canvas with characters impos- 
sible to dispose of in the ordinary course of business. His be- 
setting sin seems to us to be a striving after a certain quaintness 
and dry humour, the secret of which he has not as yet mastered. 
At the same time it is only fair to him to say that, if we some- 
times fail to laugh with him, we seldom feel inclined to laugh at 
him, aad that his command of pathos is very considerable. The 
mental agouies of the preacher Andrew Heron, who half against 
his will has resisted his would-be murderers even unto slaying, 
and has subsequently helped to organize a more extended resist- 
ance, which results in many more deaths, are exceedingly well 
managed. A false note in such a passage is sufficient to make 
it ludicrous, instead of affecting, and Mr. Marshall has always 
escaped the commission of the false note. Perhaps he is, on the 
whole, less successful with his women than with his men. Novelists 
are only too prone to tell us that their feminine creations are 
charming, instead of making them so, as naval idiom has it. But, 
after all, there is in this book such a fund of actual observation, 
and of representation which is in consequence true to nature, that 
it is impossible to do otherwise than recommend it. The reader 
may take it for granted that his interest will not flag until he has 
got well into the third volume, and of not many novels can this 

said. On the other hand, the singularities of description and 

i which Monsell Digby contains are so many that it is not 
& book merely to be skimmed for the story, which is indeed too 
complicated to be got at by any process of skimming. We do not 
recommend Mr. Marshall to contract his plan with any reference 
to skimmers ; but we do think that he would, on a more moderate 
scale, find better opportunity of displayi g the undoubted powers 
hed narrative, character-drawing, and misceilaneous reflection which 


possesses, 


MINOR NOTICES. 


R. JULIAN HAWTHORNE has written a somewhat curious 
preface to his two volumes of short stories(1). He begins 
with this statement :—“Conciseness, as distinguished from mere 


(1) Ellice Quentin ; and other Stories. By Julian Hawthorne. 2 vols. 
m: Chatto & Windus. 


brevity, isaliterary virtue; and the novelist who can and will pack 
his stories into the smallest space compatible with the adequate 
development of his idea, deserves especially well of his ers.” 
The reason for this gratefulness expected on the part of readers is 
that the writer “ has a twofold temptation to do otherwise.” In 
the first place, according to Mr. Hawthorne’s view, which we can 
readily believe to be correct, “ diffuseness is easy to the writer.” In 
the second place, diffuseness pays better than compactness. In spite, 
however, of these and other objections, “short story-writing is a 
branch of the literary art worth cultivating, if only to confirm the 
fact that many stories which now appear long would, if honestly 
written, turn out as short as the shortest.” Against this we have 
nothing to say; and, perhaps, having said this much, the author 
might have refrained from making further apologies or excuses for 
the stories which he has collected in two volumes. They were 
written, he tells us, “some long ago, some recently.” ‘No writer 
who values his art will permit himself to produce work which (at 
the time at least) he would desire to see forgotten.” As a 
writer grows older he detects imperfections in his younger work, 
and may feel inclined to blot it all out. On the other hand, he 
may not be the best judge, and “ there is a faculty of youth as well 
as a faculty of maturity.” All these reasons might, one would 
think, suffice to excuse Mr. Hawthorne for publishing five short 
stories ; but he has got another and final one to produce, “ It 
may furthermore be remarked that stories contributed (as all of 
the present collection have been) to magazines are liable, except 
in special cases, to pass out of the author's control; whence it 
can happen that material which he himself might feel inclined to 
— may nevertheless make its appearance upon the respon- 
sibility of other judges. It only remains for him in that case 
to hope that the public will not see with his eyes.” It must 
be admitted that Mr. Hawthorne's position in this matter is 
a little puzzling. He starts by saying that readers ought to 
be grateful for short stories, because it is very good of authors 
not to be tiresomely diffuse. He goes on to imply that 
he himself does not think very highly of the short stories 
which he presents to a presumably grateful public. He then 
reflects that there may be more in them than he thinks, and 
he concludes by giving us to understand that, after all, it is 
not his fault that they are published—he has, we may conceive, 
had “greatness thrust upon him.” Whether the five stories 
are worth all this explanation is of course an open question. 
The first, which gives its name to the two volumes, “ Ellice 
Quentin,” has for a tims a strange, if shadowy, resemblance to M. 
Turgeniefi's admirable study “Smoke”; but it ends with an ill- 
conceived and claptrap catastrophe to which such a writer as M. 
Turgenieff could never descend. The second, “The Countess’s 
Ruby,” is a vapid account of how a man is tricked into be- 
lieving himself the object of a girl’s affection, and regarding her 
kindness to a second and younger man as a blind, while in fact the 
position is the reverse of what he takes it to be. The personages of 
the story are supposed to talk to each other for the most part in 
French, and the author has added tiresomeness to his tale by giving, 
or trying to give, the literal English translation of French phrases. 
With what skill and correctness he carries out this poor device, 
a few sentences may show :— ‘ 

“T am not as the French, not even as the Russians; like my mother, I 
am Circassian ; yes, lam more Circassian than she instead of less.” 

“I believe it well. But later you left this chateau—you travelled ?” 

“T have been to many places and seen much society, and I have learned 

to behave comme il faut and to speak the French.” 
Of the remaining stories, “The New Endymion” is perhaps the 
most original, and, it must be added, the most nonsensical; while 
“ Kildhurm’s Oak,” which has a kind of faux air of the great 
Hawthorne’s style, has some good passages, but is ill managed and 
ends weakly. Both this and “The New Endymion” show in 
different degrees that Mr. Julian Hawthorne does not appreciate 
the difference between beautitul, if fantastic, imagination and 
merely puerile extravagance. 

There is a certain pleasure in turning from Mr. Hawthorne’s 
sickly attempts at dabbling in the supernatural to our old friend 
Grimm (2), though the stories appear under a ridiculous title, and 
have been needlessly “‘ newly translated.” The translation is here 
and there of a novel enough character. For instance, in the story 
of “ A Good Bargain,” we find a dog erying to the coun 
laden with meat, “‘ Was, was, was!” and a footnote informs us 
that this means “ That, that!” 

In the same Series which includes the new version of Grimm 
appears, as is fitting, a a edition of the works of the writer 
who is responsible for the absurd title already referred to (3). 

Halifax, in the days when the districts from which Kngland 
draws her chief mineral wealth, and where she puts forth the 
most energetic manufacturing enterprise, were t pathless 
moorlands, swamps, and woods, was a little but proud local 
capital, and its neighbourhood can still display a picturesque and 
curious collection of specimens of Tudor mf Jacobean domestic 
architecture. Mr. Leyland has given us, in twenty-five —— » 
views—interior or exterior—of as many such buildings, wit short 
illustrative letterpress (4)2 The absence of measured details or 
plans, and the exclusive principle which has dictated that of no 


(2) Excelsior Series.—Household Stories. Collected by the Brothers 
Grimm. Newly Translated. London and New York: Routledge & Sons. 
Excelsior Series —The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth 
fellow. Author’s Complete Edition. London: Routledge & Sons. 
(4) Views of Ancient Buildings illustrative of the Domestic Architecture 
i Leyland & Son. 


of the Parish of Halifax. By John Leyland. Halifax : 
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mansion shall both the exterior and interior appear, of course deprive | disappointing. We do not quarrel with it for being improbable, 


the book of scientific value to the architect. But it is a pleasant 
and interesting contribution to popular archeology, and may help 
to save more than one structure that would otherwise moulder 
away unknown and neglected. 

Mr. Taylor's little book (5) is the record of many tours in 
England, in Normandy, and in Belgium. He has roamed in a 
wise spirit, noting small things as well as great, and gives the 
results of his wanderings in a pleasant, gossiping way, and 
with no lack of illustrations, 

Dr. A. T. Lee is early in the field with a précis of the new 
Burials Act accompanying the text of the measure (6). The 
details which he offers to the clergy about the measure are clear 
and practical, and his advice as to the spirit with which they 
should work the new enactment is marked with much moderation 
and good sense. 

The Social Science Association's record of the proceedings 
of the Manchester meeting last year forms a bulky volume 
of more than eight hundred closely printed pages (7). 


wildering in its extent and variety, and the recent addition ofa depart- 
ment of Art has considerably increased the perplexity. The Bishop 
of Manchester, in his opening address as President, could not for- 
bear the inquiry, “ What has Fine Art to do with Social Science ? ” 
and he failed to find a satisfactory answer. When we say that 
the questions discussed included sewage irrigation and water 
supply, gipsy children, the sanitary properties of the eucalyp- 
tus, air pollution, phonetic spelling, copyright law, charit- 
able endowments, the ngw Prisons Act, the movement for the 
enfranchisement of women, international coinage, the marriage 
laws of the United Kingdom and the desirableness of their assi- 
milation, the decoration of public buildings, the drama as a moral 
teacher, and the treatment of lunacy—these subjects forming 


As | 
is customary at these annual gatherings, the range of subjects is be- | 


not more than a fourth of the whole—we shall have conveyed 
some idea of the heterogeneous materials which engaged the | 
attention of the amateur legislators at Manchester. It must be | 
reluctantly confessed that there are few papers in the volume 
. of conspicuous ability or permanent value. The address of Sir | 
Travers Twiss, as President of the Jurisprudence Department, is 
an able review of the several problems of international law which 
still press for settlement ; and Lord Reay’s address in the Economy 
and Trade section is a fresh and valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the land question. Lord Reay, who is a Liberal in 
politics, will perhaps be regarded as holding conservative views 
in relation to the tenure of land. But they are at any rate shrewd 
and full of common sense, and are based upon an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the French and Prussian systems as well as with 
our own. We know of no better account in a brief space of the 
difficulties and defects of the French system. After describing 
several characteristic types of French proprietors, Lord Reay 


| Mr. Greville and his 


comes to the conclusion, in the jirst place, that the antagonism 
between grande and petite culture is misleading; and, secondly, 
that, in an economic sense, the French system is not successful. | 
It does not offer any guarantees for the application of adequate | 
capital to the land, for agricultural knowledge, or for the quick 


but tor being improbable in a commonplace way, which is yy. 
worthy of the author's invention, and for leaving entirely unex. 
erage many circumstances which cry loudly for explanation, 
3oth the translator's and the illustrator’s share in the work may 
be commended. 

Dr. Stainer’s little work on Composition (10), which is “ g eo}. 
lection of hints both to masters and pupils as to the course 
which should be pursued in the first steps towards the art o 
Composition,” is throughout clear and to the purpose. Dr. Stainer 
has, it seems to us, done very well, not only as regards what he 
has written, but as regards what he has purposely omitted—“ 
concise or definite rules on modulation.” He seems to us to be 
right in thinking it better that modulation “ should be learned in 
the process of harmonizing melodies than by ‘short-cuts’ com. 
mitted to memory.” The difference between the two systems is, 
briefly, that between real learning and mere cramming. 

The same publishers issue a handy and useful Dictionary # 
Musical Terms, arranged by Mr. Ross from Messrs. Stainer and 
Barrett’s (11) larger work. 

From Messrs. Novello, Ewer, and Co. we have also octavo 
editions of Handel’s Samson and of Cherubini’s Second Mass in 
D Minor, two Bach Pianoforte Albums, edited by Berthold Tours; 
an excellent edition, for which also M. Tours is responsible, of 
Beethoven's Choral Symphony (No. 9), and three sets of Volun- 
taries for the Harmonium, arranged by Mr. J. W. Elliott. 

There is a curious and not unpleasing old-fashioned flavour 
about Mr. Arthur Mills’s story of a contested election (12) before 
the days of the Ballot Act. One can predict more or less what 
kind of business will go on in a town called Shamboro’, which 
contains a firm called Messrs. Catchum and Pinchum; and one 
can also guess that the hero and heroine will in the end get over 
their troubles and be happily married. There is a certain relief in 
finding a story thus simply and plainly told, without any striving 
after perplexities or entanglements; and the reader who takes 
Blues and Buffs will probably lay it down with a certain liking for 
ride, 

A second edition, which is also the first published in England, 
to which an index has been added, has appeared of Mr. Justice 
Innes's Divest of the English Law of Easements (13). 

Messrs. Freeth and Wallace have arranged a new edition of Mr, 
Trevor's Taxes on Succession (14), the publishers having felt that, 
in view of the changes and numerous decisions since the last edition, 
the time had come for the revision of the original wark. 

Mr. Peile’s little volume (15) is one which should be useful. He 
has aimed at providing a practical work on the subject'of the Beer- 
tax for the guidance of brewers generally, and he has thought 
that, pending the consolidation of the law of excise duties under- 
stood to be in contemplation, the subject of the enactments as to 
excise licences to retail intoxicating liquors might be advanta- 
geously combined with the subject of the Beer tax. The volume 
contains directions to malt-traders as to obtaining allowances, an 
appendix of forms, statutes, and directions issued to excise officers, 
and has a well-arranged index. 

A revised edition has appeared of Mr. Gladstone's Scotch 


appreciation of the demands of the market, which are the vital speeches (16), and it is, no doubt, as well that such remarkable 


requirements of agriculture in our time. Our own system, with 
some judicious reforms, is more likely to be readily adapted to the 
needs of the present hour. “ English reforms,” says Lord Reay, 
“are evolutionary, not revolutionary ; the future of English agri- | 
culture depends upon the enlightened action of landlords and | 
tenants.” does. not believe that wise landlords and efficient 
tenants are to be manufactured by Act of Parliament. The whole 
of this thoughtful address, with its sensible suggestions and 
moderate counsels, is well worth reading, and it seems a pity that 
it should be buried away in a volume which few people will see 
and still fewer read. 

Messrs. Smith and Elder's édition deluxe of Romola (8) is, as 
might have been expected, a triumphant exposition of what can be 
done in the way of beautiful printing and getting-up. Some of 
the illustrations have, it need hardly be said, wonderful insight 
and beauty; the figure in the treatment of which Sir Frederick 
Leighton is, as a rule, least happy being, unfortunately perhaps, 
that of Romola herself. The edition is one which will be the | 
delight of book collectors, although it will perhaps hardly com- | 
mend itself to the mere book reader. 

M. Jules Verne is not at his best in the book which is trans- 
lated under the title of The Tribulations of a Chinaman (9). 
Some of the adventures through which he takes his personages 
are exciting enough, and there are gleams here and there of his 

uliar humour ; but success seems, in this instance at least, to have 
made him utterly reckless as to even the topsy-turvy kind of con- 
sistency which he has hitherto managed to preserve, as a rule, in 


| Second Edition. 


utterances should be preserved together for the sake of future 
reference. 

The present volume of the new edition of Miller's Elements of 
Chemistry (17) aas been almost entirely rewritten by Messrs. Arm- 
strong and Groves. The rapid development of the branch of 
chemical science here treated of has rendered this necessary, the 
attempt to merely re-arrange and enlarge the work having soon 
been abandoned as hopeless. 

Messrs. Cassell publish the Calendar (18) for the current year 
of Trinity Coliege, London. A map pretixed to the volume shows 
the large number of branches and local centres established in the 
United Kingdom in connexion with the College. 


(10) Novello, Ewer, and Cu.’s Music Primers. Edited by Dr. Stainer. 
Composition, By John Stainer, M.A., Mus. Doc., Oxon. London: Novello, 
Ewer, & Co. Boston, New York, and Philadelphia : Ditson & Co. 

(11) Novello, Ewer, and Co.’s Musical Primers, Edited by Dr. Stainer. 4 
Dictionary of Musical Terms. By J. Stainer and W. S. Barrett. (Compressed 
from the Imperial Octavo Edition by K. M. Ross.) London: Novello, 
Ewer, & Co. Boston, New York, and Philadelphia: Ditson & Co. 

(12) Blues and Buffs: a Contested Election and its Results. By Arthus 
Miils. (Republished from “ Fraser's Magazine.”) London: Longmans 
& Co, 

(13) A Digest of the English Law of Easements. By Mr. Justice Innes, 
one of the Judges of Her Majesty’s High Court of Judicature, Madras. 
London: Stevens & Sons. 

(14) Trevor's Taxes on Succession: a Digest of the Statutes and Cases 
(including those in Scotland and Ireland) relating to the Probate, Legacy, 


the wildest of his stories. The end of the book is in every way om Succession Duties. Third Edition, Rearranged and revised by Evelyn 


(5) Notes on Sketching Tours by an Architect (Henry Taylor). London 
and Manchester: B. Batsford. 

(6) The New Burials Act: What it Does and What it Does Not Do. 
By Rev. Alfred T. Lee, LL.D. Loudon: Church Defence Institution. 

(7) Transactions of the National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science.—Manchester Meeting, 1879. London: Longmans & Co. 


1880. 

8) Romola. By George Eliot. With Illustrations by Sir Frederick 
P.R.A. vols. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 

(9) The Tribulutions of a Chinaman. By Jules Verne. Translated by 
E. Frewer. Illustrated by L. Benett. London: Sampson Low 


reeth and R. J. Wallace. London: Stevens & Sons. 

(15) A Handy-Book of the Law relating to Brewers, the Beer-tax, and 
Excise Liquor Licences, as contained in th: Inland Revenue Act, 1880 By 
Clarence Jobn Peile, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. London: 
Waterlow Brothers & Layton. 

(16) Political Speeches in Scotland. November and December 1879. By 
os Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. Revised Edition. Edinburgh: 

(17) Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. By William Allen 
Miller, M.D., &c. Revised, and iv great part rewritten, by Henry E. Arm- 
strong and Charles E. Groves. Part II. Chemistry of Carbon Compounds, 
or Organic Chemistry. Fifth Edition. London: Longmans & Co, 

(18) Trinity College, London; the Calendar for the Academical Yeat 
1880-81. London: Cassell & Co, 
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Major Walter, “‘as the first gazetted Field Officer of the Force 
zed in 1859 . . . . has not hesitated to accept the requested 
duty of compiling an Historic and Incentive Manual of the Force 
now nae sory be His Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief 
as having become in every respect worthy of the nation” (19). 
it was Major Walter who raised the 4th cashire Artillery— 
«the first complete brigade or battalion of Volunteers raised under 
what may now be called the Volunteer army "—and there is thus 
anevident fitness in his being selected as the historian of the 
force which has reached its twenty-first year of embodiment. His 
volume is somewhat discursive, but contains a good deal of 
interesting matter, as well as a good deal which might have been 
* gdvantageously omitted. A wild and hysterical outburst directed 
at France on page 264 is a salient example of the writer’s want of 
tion and discretion when he is writing “out of his own 
” This is closely followed by a very interesting and curious 
order issued by Lieutenant-Colonel Hope to the ist Regiment of 
Royal Edinburgh Volunteers in 1803. The Colonel included in 
his directions not only excellent advice as to conduct in the field, 
but minute suggestions as to the best ways of avoiding the evil 
consequences of a wetting. He “earnestly recommends that no 
ntleman shall lie down to sleep while warm, or with wet 
+; but, however fatigued, always take time to cool gradu- 
ally, and to put on his dry stockings and shoes. In 
ease of being very wet, it is highly useful to rub the 
body and limbs with spirits, warm, if possible, taking at the 
same time a mouthful, and not more, inwardly, diluted 
with warm water, if to be had. Gentlemen will see the pro- 
priety of not taking too much money with them. One or two 
guineas at most, partly in silver, will be sufficient.” The work 
would, as we have hinted, be improved by the omission of a great 
many of the author's reflections; but these can no doubt be for- 
given for the sake of the industry which he has shown in collecting 
interesting material from other sources. : 
Messrs. Relfe’s model school reading books (20) are capitally 
arranged and carefully graduated from Vol. I. to Vol. VL., “ for 
advanced classes.” 
The only remarkable thing about Messrs. Routledge's Knight's 
Shakspeare (21) is the amazing and cruel smallness of the 


(19) The Volunteer Force: History and Manual; with Incentives to Per- 
manence, together with Complete List of Officers. By James Walter (Army 
List), Retired Major 4th Lancashire Artillery V. London: Clowes 
Sons. 


(20) Relfe Brothers’ Model Reading Books, Narrative and Descriptive, 
in Proseand Verse. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by R. F. Charles, 
M.A. London: Relfe Brothers. 

(21) Charles Knight's Shakspeare. London: Routledge & Son. 
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that and other UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. Subjects: Divinity, Arithmetic, English 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c APC 
** Laurea donandus Apollinari.”—HoRAcE, Book IV. Ode 2. 
—~e— GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 
ANNUAL SALE, 8,000,000. 
and LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, | coMPANY. LIMITED, 19 REGENT STREET, LONDOR,8,w, 
1 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. ESTABLISHED 1839. ee ae 
ESTABLISHED 1644. PERFECTION of SCOTCH WHISKEY — 
CAPITAL—_ONE MILLION, FULLY SUBSCRIBED. It is admitted that a d Scotch Whiskey is the most pleasi 
1 tivalling the of French Brandy. and 
Total invested Assets, £1,610,000. "ithe Lance excellent in every respect, smooth jy 
n 
Profits divided im 1890 among the Assured, £219,375. doze he Bott and Case ied en nd — ot any Rallwey 
ngland, in quantities of two dozen and upwards. 
or Boxcs Apprz103s. DOUGLAS & MASON, Wine Merchants, 96 George Street, Edinburgh, 
Effected. At Age. | Sum Assured. Bonus Additions. W ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 
£ £ S. ~ . . S N i 
4 IN -0Z., and 4-0z PACKETS LINED with TINFOIL, 
WILLS’ CASTLES” TOBACCO.— There's no 
e. 43 5,000 5,060 10 comes from Virginia, and no better brand than the * THREE 
CASTL vide" Virginians.” Only in Packets and Cigarettes, protected ted by 
1850 35 500 399 10 the Name and Trade Mark. 
WILLS, W. D. & H. 0. 
4 GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 
1656 a 1am rie 7 THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
1834 25 2,000 1,236 0 given in 1678.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
1864 35 5,000 1,741 ° Guaranteed pure Cocoa only. deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in Packets and Ting 


G. W. BERRIDGE, Actuary. 
R E eo. F. 2° & 


U 3 
S THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
OXFORD STREET (Corner of Vere Street), W. 
Established 1710. Home and Foreign Insurances Effected. Sum Insured in 1679. . £262,492,461. 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 


P x FIRE OFFIC 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING —ESsTABLISHED 1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settl 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


J[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General M 


DDINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—This 


pure & Solution i is the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Sto Stomach, }, Heartburm, I 


Gout, an 


DP NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 


Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


Foss and FROSTS.—DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 
froatel De. LOC the most violent cough, and protect weak lungs from all the irritation of fogs and 
9d. per 


W.orkMS in a P.O 


“ Laceby House, Grimsby, March 14, 1873.—I administered a Naldire’s Powder toe 
Pointer Dog, and in about half an hour he discharged an immense mass of Tapeworm. I feel 
convinced that they are excellent Powders.—W. D. ages ad 
NALDIRE'’S POWDERS are sold in packets, 2s 6d., 53., by all Cumie per 
post, on receipt of stamps, by BARCLAY & SONS t Seen Street, London 


OCOCK’S WAFERS taste pleasantly, and effect a rapid cure.—lIs, 14d. and 


THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 


CAPITAL £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £175,000. 
HEAD Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, on _—— Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head baa on as Terms customary with London Bankers, 


and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on terms to be ascertained on application. 


Bills wsued atthe current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank. free of j 


extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for 


Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans,and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 


Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
transacted. 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


BE LET, with immediate possession, 55 LOFTUS ROAD, 

bridge Road, Shepherd’ 's Bush, W., within a few minutes’ walk of the Metropolitan 

and and North-W ern Stations. “The House, which has just 
repairs, contains ‘Ten oo Rooms, and is well as to d good 
Garde ty the gone overlooking fields.—Apply to Mr. J TSccnsen, Builder, 9 Pleasant Place, 


HOTELS. 
Sear Wen Pier Ce HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


ianade. Near the West Pier. Central and wy 2 Long established. Suites of 
pacious Coffee-room for Ladiesand Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 


BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


tbe ILFR ACOMBE HOTEL is on the Sea Shore. It 

ins 25@ Roo! *a model A excellence.” Table-d’hdte daily. Two 

onths"” Tourist Tickets Railway Stations in England.—Full information of 
= There is attached to the Hotel one of the largest Swimming Baths in England. 


DENTS WwW ATOHES, CLOCKS, and CHRONOMETERS. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
Apply to 61 STRAND, or 344 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
tiberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from, 
Cilustrated priced Catalogue ue, ree. 248.249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 
and 19,20, and 21 Morw blished 1862. 


DECORATION. 


ORANT & CO., having for many years carefully studied the 

best periods of Decorative Art, and having had great experience in carrying 

out important orders, will be happy to advise upon the DECORATION and 

FURNISHING of TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES, to prepare Designs, and to 

execute the necessary works at moderate cost. MORANT & CO. personally super- 
i.utend all work entrusted to them, 


91 New Bonp Sraeer, W. 
[SVALID FURNITURE. — Wicker Bath Chairs, £2 2s. ; 


Invalid Adjustable oun i, Rode. from £5 5s. ; Exercising Chairs, with horse ac tion. 
Chairs, £2 Boards, 


from £5 5s. ; Carrying £1 5s.; Trapped Commodes, £1 5s. ; 
Perambulators, £1 5s.; Leg ; Back 12s, 6d.; Merlin Chairs, £6 103.; Bed 
‘Tables, from 152.; &c. Deseriptive post free. 

J. CARTER, 6A New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 


tan AST in BED.—CARTER’S PATENT REVOLVING 
BED TABLE, adjustable to any height or inclination for reading and writing. rice 


J. CARTER, 6a New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 
*TRESIDE COMFORT.— CARTER’ 8 LITERARY 


ids and adapted tor 
ptive Catalogues post free. 
Portland 


Street, London, W. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW ‘SEASON. —NOTICE. 


All the Best Works of the New Season in History, Biography, Religion, 
Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction are 
added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY in large numbers on the day 
of publication, and fresh copies are placed in circulation as the demand 
increases. 


Arrangements have again been made with the leading Publishers for an 
ample supply of the Principal Works already announced for the New 
Season, and of all other Forthcoming Books of general interest as they 
appear. 

FIRST CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 

COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


"a" ~The GREAT HALL of the Library, which has been closed for a few days 
for repairs and decoration, is now open for Subscribers, with improved arrange 
ments and additional facilities for the exchange of Books, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limitrep, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 


THE SPECIAL ATTENTION OF THE READING PUBLIC 
Is CALLED TO THE FACT THAT THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 
TWO VOLUMES yen NEWEST BOOKS 
for a Subscription of ONE GUINEA 
per Annum, 


Four Volumes of the Newest Books, with free delivery, for a Subscription 
of Two Guineas per Annum. 


Six Volumes of the Newest Books, with free delivery, together with all 
the Club Privileges of the Institution, for Three Guiness’ per Annum. 


Club Membership only—Two Guineas per Annum. 


N.B.—Sets of Books are divided to meet the convenience and wishes of 
Subscribers. Specially advantageous terms offered to Country Subscribers. 
The Public are invited to Inspect the Reading, Writing, and News Rooms, 
the Ladies’ Drawing Room, Reference Library, &c. 


Full particulars forwarded promptly on application to 
Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW BOND STREET. 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
from One Guinea to any amount, | ‘the supply All 

the best New ks, English, French, and Geoman.t ly o1 
wer Lists of New Publications, geet aud post fr 
Surplus Books offered for Sale at Reduced Prices may 


also be had free on ation 
BOOTHS CHURTON'S. tiopgsox’s aad SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytec , — 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 312, for \ RNE 
T OCTOBER, was published on dasunnar Last. FREDERICK W & CO. 
CONTENTS :— 
1, LIFE OF THOMAS GRAHAM, LORD LYNEDOCH. PUBLISHERS. 
2. ANNALS OF EXETER COLLEGE. 
3. RECORDS OF EARLY ENGLISH ADVENTURE. a 
4. THE CHEMISTRY OF THE STARS. 
5. SAINT SIMON’S PARALLEL OF THREE KINGS, 4 j 
6. HOWORTH’S HISTORY OF THE MONGOLS. S e R | B N E R S 
7. GERMANY, PAST AND PRESENT. 
%. TREVELYAN’S EARLY HISTORY OF FOX. I L L U ST RAT E D M O N T H LY 
9. THE CANDAHAR CAMPAIGN. . 
Lenden, LoNGMANS and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. Brack. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCC. is COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 
published THis Day. 
CONTENTS : 
1, RECENT TRAVELS IN JAPAN. ALTERATION IN THE PRICE. 
2. CICERO. 
3. ART COLLECTIONS. Z Ten Years since, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE was commenced, and now 
4. MR. MORLEY’S DIDEROT. 150,000 are printed monthly, with an English circulation of many thou- 
5. THE CAMISARDS. sands. To win such a position in the world of Art and Letters is a great 
, achievement, and to maintain it so that in the opinion of many authorities 
6. OLYMPIA. it may be considered as 


7. THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 

8. THE MARSHAL DUKE OF SALDANHA. 

9. SIX MONTHS OF A LIBERAL GOVERNMENT. 
JoHN MuRRay, Albemarle Street. 


No. XXI. 6s. 


THE GREATEST LITERARY SUCCESS OF 
THE CENTURY, 


Capitalists, Editors, Authors, Engravers, and Printers combine with each 


THE CHURC 


for OCTOBER, 1880. 


H QUARTERLY REVIEW 


1. THE CATACOMBS OF ROME, AND CERTAIN PREVALENT 
MISCONCEPTIONS REGARDING THEM. 

2. THE PAGAN REACTION UNDER THE EMPEROR JULIAN. 
3. 8. THOMAS AQUINAS. 
4. CHRISTIAN IMAGINATIONS OF HEAVEN. 
5. THE SACRIFICIAL TEACHING OF THE ANCIENT LITURGIES. 
6. LIFE OF RICHARD WALDO SIBTHORP. 
7. BRIGHT’S ANTI-PELAGIAN TREATISES OF S, AUGUSTINE. 
8 THE SUNDAY SCHOOL CENTENARY. 
9. CONFIRMATION. 
10. SOME RECENT EPISCOPAL CHARGES. 
ll, EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT. 

SHORT NOTICES. 

SporriswoopE & Co., New-street Square, London, E.C. 


On October 29, No. CCLI. 1 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE foe NOVEM BER. 
Illustrations by George Du Maurier and W. S: 
CONTENTS: 
MY FAITHFUL JOHNNY. With an Illustration. Chapters 1—4, 
QUEVEDO. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF DRESS. 
LORD MACAULAY AND DR. JOHNSON’'S WIFE. 
THE BURMESE. By Sunway Yor. 
DECORATIVE DECORATIONS. 
SOCIAL LIFE AMONGST THE ANCIENT GREEKS. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE. By Henry JAmMeEs,Jun. With an Illustration. 
Chapters 30-35. 
London ; SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


With 


On November 1, price Is. 


THE ARMY and NAVY: a Monthly Magazine for all the | 
Mute Services. —— contain a Photograph (by special permission) of Field- 
i¢ Duke of Cambridge, K.G.. G.C.B., K.P., &c. &c., Commander i in Chief ; 
to be Pyrat i. Tione of the principal Military and Naval Leaders of the World. 
CONTENTS OF No. I.: 
1. PREFACE. By W. H. Russa tt, Esq., LL.D., &e. 
2. KANDAHAR. By Colonel G. B. MALLEsOn, C.8.I. 
3. A GARIBALDIAN EPISODE. By Gro. A. HENTY. 
4. CHINESE ART OF WAR. By DemeTRIUS CHARLES BOULGER. 
5. DERVAL HAMPTON. By James Grant, Author of “* The Romance of War,"’ &c_ 
6. OUR VOLUNTEERS, THEIR STRENGTH AND THEIR WEAKNESS, By 
JOSEPH BENNETT, ‘Captain Tower Hamlets Rifle Brigade. 
7. GREECE, MILITARY, NAVAL, AND CIVIL. By E. St. Jony-Brenoy, 
8 SCARLET COATS AND SCARLET FEVER. By ADOLPHE SMITH. 
NOTICES, SERVICE LITERATURE, SERVICE GOSSIP, 


London: Wa. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 


(COMPLETION of COLOGNE CATHEDRAL.—See THE 
ILDER for Ill e Suggestions from Nature; Views and Plans, 
Technical School ; Cecily Hill—Paris—The Paintings at the Society 
of Arts__£sthetic Protest ‘in India—The Crystal Palace Tank, with Lllustration—Art and 

Social th Questions, &c. 4d. ; by post, 44d. 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—tThe following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are uired, for which 6d. each wil be given, viz.: 
74, 75, 44, 75, 745, 754, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Office,38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Nie ane PRICE LIST.—STEEL & JONES will be 


td to send their Price List of the principal London Newspapers free on ap- 


wine SATURDAY REVIEW to any part of the United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. per annum (in 
j London : STEEL & JoNES, 4 Spring Gardens, S.W. 


ZADETELS ALM ANAC, 1881. Price 6d. The Great Year. 
care Voice the Stars—Weather Tie Great_Conjunction of 
Jupiter—Proba Effects 0 of the Coincident Perihelia—C as Portents, 
foretold the Vistonies in Afghanistan, the very days of and the Tay 
Bridge Accident, the Reign of Terror in Irel . Coercion of Turke ey, & 
London : & Co., 3 York Street, Covent 


NOTICE.—Now ready, crown 8vo. 310 pp. cloth, 5s. 


PoLitic AL ECONOMY for BUSINESS PEOPLE. By 
Rozert Jamieson. In this Work the writer aims at a simple mode of treating rd 
wien, Sy establishing an important change in the accepted theory ot the relationship between 


ErrincHamM WI1s0%, Royal Exchange ; Mancus Warp & Co., 67 Chandos Street. 


other to produce an ideal thing. “America may well be proud of such a 
Magazine, as in PICTORIAL ART alone all the English Magazine 
Annuals together are not equal to a single number of SCRIBNER’S 


MONTHLY.” 


On November 1, a New Volume will be commenced, 


EMBRACING AMONG ITS VARIED CONTENTS 


PETER the GREAT as RULER and REFORMER. By 


EuGene 
ESSAY on WALTER WHISMAN. By C. Srepman. 
NOVELETTES. By Grorce W. Cane, Kare Putnam Oscoop, 


Mrs. ScHAYER. 


LITERARY and BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS and SKETCHES, 


By Ricuarp H. Dana, CLarence Cook, R. H. Sropparp, &c. &c. 


TRAVEL and ADVENTURE. By C. F. Gorpon Cummine. 
The whole fully Illustrated; 


And the Price per Number will be raised from ONE SHILLING to 
ONE SHILLING AND FOURPENCE, 


| The determination of the Proprietors to keep this Magazine up toa standard 


that has hitherto been considered unapproachable, obliges 
this change of price. 


All Volumes, of which Twenty are now aay ge , can be supplied 
at 10s. Gd. per Volume ; or in Parts at 1s, 4d. 


ANY BOOKSELLER IN THE UNITED KINGDOM WILL 
RECEIVE SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES. 


ST. NICHOLAS.—SCRIBNER’S CHILDREN’S 
MAGAZINE, 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


On November 1 will be published, price 1s. 


THE NEW NUMBER OF 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


A GRAND CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 
ST. NICHOLAS 


Will be ready about December 20, 1880. 


And, without any exception, it will be the highest production in Juvenile 
Literature issued in the year 1880.—Immediate Orders are requested, to 
prevent disappointment, as supply is limited. 


LONDON: BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 
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ST. JAMESS GAZETTE. 


T. JAMES’S GAZETTE was started under 


circumstances sufficiently well remembered, on May 31, 1880. It 
obtained an instant success, and has ever since enjoyed a far larger circula- 
tion than that of any similar journal. 


THE 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE is, in politics, an 


Anti-Radical paper above all things. To repeat the language of its 
Prospectus: “ These later years have witnessed a new growth of Radical 
doctrine which is to English politics what the American weed is to English 
rivers. ‘The preachers of this doctrine call it Advanced Liberalism ; but 
it is, in fact, foreign to Liberalism, and in all its more important manifesta- 
tions directly opposed thereto. The tyrannical temper of this school ; 
their strange sympathy with despotism ; their international policy, which 
appears to be drawn from Don Quixote and the Crusades; their Commu- 
nistic economy, their readiness to experimentalize in irrevocable legislation 
of the gravest order, mark them off as a new and dangerous party in Eng- 
lish politics ; and to this school of Radicalism we shall offer at all times a 
vigilant and determined opposition.” 


THE 


T. JAMES’S GAZETTE devotes a con- 


siderable portion of its space to the discussion of Social subjects, and 
of all that relates to Law, Literature, Art, and Science. Each issue, 
indeed, contains a great amount of Original Writing, of a very various 
character. Every number is an Evening’s Entertainment. 


THE 


T. JAMES’S GAZETTE, delivered by the 


first post in the morning, is an excellent paper for the breakfast 
Table in Country Houses. It brings late and abundant news of the pre- 
vious day, Special Telegrams from abroad, Money Market Reports, an 
Epitome of Opinion in all the London papers, &c. &c.; besides a variety of 
carefully-written articles on the Topics of t the Day. 


THE 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE has an article 


every day on Commercial Affairs, in which City Business generally 
-s dealt with by expert and independent observers. The intention is to 
make of “ The St. James’s Gazette” a good and trustworthy paper for 
MEN of BUSINESS. 


THE 
T. JAMES’S GAZETTE (already the hand- 


\J  somest Daily Paper in London) will be printed at the beginning of 
the new year by the most perfect machine yet invented: the Ingram 
Machine ; which, designed to piint the delicate woodcuts of the * Illustrated 
London News,” is necessarily excellent for type-printing, while it is 
guaranteed to throw off Twelve Thousand copies an hour. Moreover, these 
copies are delivered from the machine accurately folded. 


THE 


T. JAMES’S GAZETTE: an Anti-Radical 


Evening Newspaper and Review. May be had of any Newsvendor ; 

or it will be sent post free from the Office, Dorset Street, Fleet Street, 

on, to any part of the United Kingdom, on the following terms: For 

Three Months, 16s. 3d.; Six Months, 32s. 6d.; Twelve Months, 65s. Post- 

Office Orders to be made payable to E. Sovrucort, at the Post-Oftice, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


THE 


ST. JAMES’S BUDGET is a Weekly Edition 


of the ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE, Forty Pages, price Sixpence. 
This Edition of the ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE is more particularly in- 
tended for persons resident in remote parts of the country, in India, and the 
Colonies, But it will be found for all readers a full, interesting, and hand- 
some Weekly Newspaper and Review. 


THE 


T. JAMES’S BUDGET contains a collec- 


tion of nearly all the Original Articles, Political, Literary, and 
Social, which have appeared in the ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE during the 
week ; a careful compilation of the News of the Week in concise para- 
phs; the Latest Telegrams from abroad, down to the hour of pro- 
uction; a special collection of Critical Notes on the course of Trade, 
Commerce, and Financial Speculation; a particular selection of News 
relating to the Church, the Army, and the Navy; Biographical Notices of 
all distinguished persons lately deceased ; and the fullest list of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages that can be obtained. Subscription, including 
postage to any part of the United Kingdom, 7s. per quarter. The Sub- 
scription per quarter, including postage for the Foreign Edition, printed on 
thin paper, is for China and India, 8s. 2d.; for all other parts of the world, 
7s. 7d. Post-Office Orders to be made payable to E. Soutncort, at the 
Post-Office, Fleet Street, London. 


OFFICE: DORSET STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S 


NEW NOVELS, 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


(THE HEAD of MEDUSA. By Gzorcg 


FLEMING, Author of “A Nile Novel” and “ Mirage.” 3 vols. crown 8yo, 
price 31s. 6d. 


WHITE WINGS: a Yachting Romance, 


By Buack. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
“ We do not know any living novelist who has more completely the gift 
of awakening the bodily senses through the medium of printers’ ink.” 
Times. 


HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE May, 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
“ This is a novel which no one can read without pleasure.”—Spectator, 


OVE and LIFE : an Old Story in Eighteenth 
y 


Century Costume. By Cuartorre M. YoNGE. 2 vols. crown Svo. 12s. 
“* Miss Yonge has cleverly converted the most delicate fancies of the ola 
allegory into eighteenth-century realities.” —Graphic. 


[THE REBECCA RIOTER: a Story of 


Killay Life. By E. A. DILLwyN. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 2ls. 
“4 deeply interesting tale...... *..Altogether we must pronounce ‘ The Rebecca 
Rioter’ to be a remarkable book.” —Atheneum. 


(QHE LADY RESIDENT. By Hamirtos 


Pace. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
“It is an unquestionably clever and amusing book.”—Globe. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


STRICTLY TIED UP. 3 vols. 


“ This novel may be described as a comedy of life and character, and in the chenging malty 
to which we are introduced the author shows abundant know!edze of the world. cre is 
humour as well as sufficient excitement in the volumes, and not a few of the descriptions, both 


of people and scenery, are exceedingly graphic and piquant ; while the dénouement is happily 
conceived and carried out with no little ingenuity.”—Saturday Keview. 


DIMPLETHORPE. By the Author of “ St. 


Olave's,” &c. 3 vols. 


ROY and VIOLA. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ Viva,” “ Mignon,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


“ An admirable tale ; told by one who can vividly describe and incisively comment on the 
manners and * personnel’ of modern society. Wurld. 


LORD BRACKENBURY. By Ameria B. 


Epwarps, Author of “ Barbara's History.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 
“* Lord Brackenbury’ is pleasant reading from beginning to end.”—dAcademy. 


ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER. By Sarretey 


Author of “ His Last Stake,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ There is freshness and variety in this story. The book is well worth reading.” —A theneum. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, royal Svo. 25s. 


THE POWER of SOUND. 


GuRNEY, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


By Epmuxp 


In a few days, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE POETRY of ASTRONOMY. By 


Ricwarp A. Procror, Author of “ The Borderland of Science,” ‘ Science 
Byways,” &c. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAR FROM THE 
MADDING CROWD.” 


Ready this day, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE TRUMPET MAJOR. By Tuomas Harpy, 


Author of ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


MEHALAH: a Story of the Salt Marshes. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


How to TEACH and LEARN MODERN LANGUAGES. 


By F. LICHTENBERGER. 


a Itis ly useful book.” —Examiner. “ It is an cdmirable volume, full of sound 


practical suggestions.""—Literary Wor 
London: Newmay & Co. 
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POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DOROTHY FOX.” 
ADAM and EVE. By Mrs. Parr, Author of, 
* Dorothy Fex.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
MR. R. M. JEPHSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE RED RAG. By R. Mounteney Jerusoy, 
Author of “A Pink Wedding,” ** The Girl He Left Behind Him,” &c. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


NEW WORK BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. Second Series. 


Mrs. HENRY Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By 


«Johnny Ludlow * is always worth listening to........ The best characteristic of these tales 
isthe manner ot their relation—quiet and yet vigorous, combining humour with pathos, and 
qvoiding the temptation to exaggerate.” —d theneum, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FIRST VIOLIN.” 


THE WELLFIELDS. By Jesste Foruercict, 


Author of “* Probation,” and “ The First Violin.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just ready, Is. the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 


HIGH WATER MARK. By Ricuarp Dowrna, 


Author of “ Under St. Paul's,” “ The Mystery of Killard,” &c. With numerous Illus- 
trations by Hurry Furniss. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER 


will conta'n instalments of the new Serial Stories by RrcHarp Dow .tnc, Author of 
“The Weird Sisters,” end B. H. BrxTon, Author of “ Jennie of the Prince's” ; com- 
plete Stories, Essays, and Poems by Popular Authors, 


FREE LANCE: Tiltings in Many Lists. 


J. and ALBERT Kina. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


STUBBLE FARM ; or, Three Generations of 


English Farmers. By the Author of “ Ernest Struggles.” 2 vols, 12s. 


LONDON TOWN: Sketches of London Life 


and Character. By Marcus FAL. 2 vols, 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS of an OLD 


ACTOR. By Frep. BELTON. 1 vol. 


FROM the WINGS. New Novel by B. H. Buxtoy, 


Author of “* Jennie of the Prince's,” &c. 3 vols. (This day. 


UNDER ST. PAUL'S. By Ricnarp Dowrrne, 


Author of “ The Sport of Fate,” &c. 3 vols. [Shortly. 


By 


SOCIETY’S VERDICT. By Annie Tuomas 


(Mrs, PeNpER CubLIP), Author of “ Denis Donne,” &c. 3 vols. 


HONOR. By E. M. Atrorp, Author of 


“ Netherton-on-Sea.” &c. 3 vols. 


WHAT WILL SOCIETY SAY? a Story of 


Sutely and the Staze. By I. Coarr, Author of “ The Ringwoods of Ringwood,” &c. 


THE SILENT SHADOW. By Jzssre Sate 


Luoyp, Author of “ The Hazlehurst Mystery,” &c. 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


TWO NEW MUSICAL BOOKS. 


Thick crown 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 
HENRY SMART; 
HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
By Dr. SPARK (of Leeds). 


SCHUMANN’S MUSIC AND’ 
MUSICIANS: 
ESSAYS AND CRITICISMS. 


Edited by F. R. RITTER. 
Also, Vol. I. Second Edition, price 8. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


BY LORD ELLENBOROUGH, 


A DIARY kept by EDWARD LAW, Earl of 


ELLENBOROUGH. Edited by Lord Cotcnester. Containing Anecdotes of 
George the Fourth, William the Fourth, the Dukes of Cumberland, Wel!ing- 
ton, and Richmond ; Lord Hardinge, Sir Robert Peel, Lords Brougham, Grey, 
Bathurst, and Palmerston, Huskisson, Sir Wm. Knighton, Marchioness of 
Conyngham, Sir Henry Halford, Lord Aberdeen, Grant, Lord Melville, &c. 
2 vols, demy 8vo. 


BY LADY FLORENCE DIXIE, 


ACROSS PATAGONIA. By Lady Frorence 


Drxige. Demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations from Sketches by Julius 
Beerbohm, and engraved by Wkymper and Pearson. 


BY H.H. PRINCE METTERNICH. 


THE MEMOIRS of PRINCE METTERNICH, 


1815-1848 ; containing particulars of the Congresses of Laybach, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and Verona, the Eastern War of 1829, and the Revolutionary Period 
of 1848, &c. Edited by his Son, Prince RICHARD METTERNICH ; the Papers 
being classified and arranged by M. A. DE Kiinkowsrniém. Translated by 
Rosina NAPIER. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


BY DR. DUNCKER. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the 


German of Professor Max DuNcKER, by Dr. EVELYN ABBOTT, Balliol College, 
Oxford. The Fourth Volume, containing the History of India from the 
Earliest Times down to the Reign of Azoka. Demy 8vo. 21s. 

This volume should form a valuable assistance to students preparing for 
Indian Civil Service Examinations, 


BY DR. THIRLWALL. 


LETTERS of the late DR. THIRLWALL, 
Edited by Dean STANLEY and Dean PEROWNE.. 


BY MISS FORDE. 


A LADY’S TOUR in CORSICA. 


GERTRUDE FORDE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


By 


BY ADELAIDE KEMBLE. 


PAST HOURS. By thelate ApELArpE Sarroris. 
prc with a Preface, by her Daughter, Mrs. Gorpox. 2 vols. small 


BY FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH ART. FREDERICK 


Wepmore. The Second Series, containing Romney, stable, David Cox, 
a” George Cruikshank, Burne Jones, and Albert Moore, Crown 8vo. 
3. 


BY M. BURDO. 


A TRIP UP the NIGER and BENUEH. 


By ADOLPHE BurpDo. Translated by Mrs. GrorGE SturcE. Demy 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


BY H. STONEHEWER COOPER. 


THE CORAL LANDS of the PACIFIC; 


being an Account of nearly all the Inhabited Islands of the Pacific, their 
Peoples, and their Products. By H, STONEHEWER COOPER. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 


BY CHARLES WOOD. 


ROUND ABOUT NORWAY. By Cuartes 


W. Woop, Author of “ Through Holland,” &c. Crown with numerous 
Illustrations. 


BY COLONEL WARREN, 


THE TEMPLE or the TOMB. By Cuartzs 


Warren, Author of “ Underground Jerusalem.” Demy 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions, 10s. 6d. 


BY LIEUT, CONDER. 
TENT WORK in PALESTINE. By Lieut. 
waa Conver, R.E, Popular Edition, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 
BY THE REV. W. R. W. STEPHENS. 


DEAN HOOK; his Life and Letters. Edited 


by the Rev. W. R. W. SrepHens, Author of “ Life of St. John Chrysostom,” 
&c. Popular Edition, crown Svo. with Portrait, 6s, 4 


BY THE REV. R. H. BARHAM. 


THE INGOLDSBY LYRICS. By the Rev. 


RicHarD Harris BarnaM, Author of “ The Ingoldsby Legends.” Edited b’ 
his Son, the Rev. R. DaLroy BarHaM. 1 vol. 


BY THE REV. R. D. BARHAM. - 


THE LIFE of the REV. RICHARD HARRIS. 


BARHAM, Author of “The Ingoldsby Legends.” New Edition, revised and 
re-written, by his Son, the Rev. R. DALTON BARHAM, 1 vol, crown 8¥o. 63. 


BY M. TISSOT. 


UNKNOWN HUNGARY. By Victor Tissor. 
Translated by Mrz. Bropie. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


W. REEVES, MUSICAL PUBLISHER, FLEET STREET. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
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THE ONE HUNDREDTH THOUSAND OF 
“THE CROWN TENNYSON.” 


NOTICE.—The One Hundredth Thousand of the “Crown Edition” of 


MR. TENNYSON’S 
POETICAL AND DRAMATIC 
WORKS, 


Complete in 1 volume, may now be had of all Booksellers in the United Kingdom 
Cloth, 6s. ; cloth extra, gilt leaves, 7s. 6d.; and in various special 
bindings, calf, morocco, and russia. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


THIS DAY. 


Medium 8vo. with 136 Illustrations. 


HISTORY OF PAINTING. 


From the German of the late Dr. ALFRED WOLTMANN and Dr. KARL 
WOERMANN. 


Edited by SIDNEY COLVIN. 


Vol. I. PAINTING IN ANTIQUITY AND THE MIDDLE AGES. Cloth, 28s. ; 
cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 30s. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


THIS DAY. 
Demy 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 16s. 


SPINOZA: 
His Life and Philosophy. 
By FREDERICK POLLOCK. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


THIS DAY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


PICTURES FROM IRELAND 
IN 1880. 


By TERENCE McGRATH. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.,1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


NEXT WEEK WIL BE PUBLISHED. 


1 vol. large 4to. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, £3 33. 


SWITZERLAND: 


ITS SCENERY AND ITS PEOPLE. 


Pictorially Represented by Eminent Swiss and 
German Artists, 


With Historical and Descriptive Text, based on the German of 
Dr. GSELL-FELS. 


Tilustrated by about Three Hundred Engravings printed in the text, and 
Sixty Full-page Pictures, Sixteen of which will be in Tints, 


LONDON :*BLACKIE & SON, 49 AND 50 OLD BAILEY. 


ROBERT ROUTLEDGE’S NEW BOOK. 


Demy 8vo. with 673 Plates, cloth, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 
A POPULAR HISTORY OF 
SCIENCE. 


By ROBERT ROUTLEDGE, B.Sc., F.C.S. 


Aufhor of “ Discoveries end Inventions of the Nineteenth Century,” 
“ Science in Sport made Philosophy in Earnest,” &c. 


With Illustrations and full-page Plates. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


WARD, LOCK, & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Will be published on the 25th instant, PART I. of 
WARD & LOCK’S 
UNIVERSAL INSTRUCTOR; 


Or, Self-Culture for All. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
In WEEKLY NUMBERS, 1d., and MONTHLY PARTS, 64. 


*,* With Part I. will be PRESENTED GRATIS a valuable CHART OF THR 
HISTORY OF THE WORLD, printed in Colours. 


Prospectus post free on application to the Publishers, 


In Monthly Parts, 6d. each. PART I. October 25. 


WARD & LOCK’S 
WORTHIES OF THE WORLD: 


A Series of Original Biographical Sketches of Notable Me 
of All Countries and All Times. 


WITH PORTRAITS. 


Warp & Lock's “ Worthies of the World” deals with Men of Thought and Mey 
of Action, with great Poets, Philosophers, Warriors, Statesmen, Orators, Diving, 
Explorers, Inventors—indeed, with all the colossal figures who have adorned th 
past; unforgotten and never-to-be-forgotten Worthies. The whole tone of ty 
Work is lively and interesting. 

Prospectus post free on application. 


A COMPANION WORK TO “MRS. BEETON’S BOOK 
OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT.” 


In Monthly Parts, 6d. each. PART I. October 25. 
WARD & LOCK’S 
HOME BOOK: 


A Domestic Cyclopedia. 
WITH COLOURED AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS, 


The enormous popularity of “ Mrs. Beeton’s Household Management” has induced 
the Publishers to prepare, under the above title, a Companion Work, which they 
hope will be received with an equal amount of favour. The aim of the “Hom 
Book ” is to make Home the abode of Comfort, Elegance, aud Happiness. 

Prospectus post free on application. 


In Monthly Parts, 6d. PART I. October 25. 
WARD & LOCK’S 
FARM BOOK: 


A Complete Guide to Farm Management in all its Branches. 
WITH COLOURED AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Warp & Lockr’s “Farm Book” is a Work for all Farmers, and for Amateurs 
who take an interest in Rural Pursuits. The Author has given the results of his 
own observations, and has done his utmost to clothe his instructians in such ho- 
guage as will be readily understood, 

- Prospectus post free ou application. 


POPULAR HEALTH MANUALS. 
Strongly bound in cloth, price 1s, each. 


WARD & LOCK’S 
LONG LIFE SERIES. 


Accurately Written and carefully Edited 
By DISTINGUISHED MEMBERS OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


The following Volumes are now ready : 
1—LONG LIFE, and HOW to REACH IT. 
2.—THE THROAT and the VOICE. 
3.—EYESIGHT, and HOW to CARE for IT. 
4.—_THE MOUTH and the TEETH. 
5.—THE SKIN in HEALTH and DISEASE, 
6.—BRAIN-WORK and OVER-WORK, 
7.—SICK-NURSING. 
8.—THE YOUNG WIFE’S ADVICE BOOK. 
9.—SLEEP ; How to Obtain It. 


The Saturday Review of August 7, 1880, in a lengthy review of this Seri : “* Messrs. 
Ward and Lock have done good service to the publie in procuring at the hands of highly- 
qualified members of the medical profession, a series of manuals com pressing into the smallest 
possible space the elementary principles and practical rules of healthful living. In these tiny 

lbooks the non-f il reader—the teacher of youth more particularly—will fir 
expressed in plain and untechnical language, adapted to every mind oF ordinary intelligence 
and training, an amount of information which cannot fail to prove useful to persons of any 
age or condition of life: warning them against many an injudicious and dangerous habit ; and, 
if not in all cases supplying the need of medical advice, giving many valeaiie hints as to the 
symptoms which betoken that need, and the direction in which professional counsel had best 
besouzht. Prevention rather than cure may be laid down as the design which has been kept 
in view in the ——- of these little books, and it is not too much to say of them as % 
be 


caries, that the Shilling invested betimes in each of them may be the means of saving many ® 
uinea, 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & CO., SALISBURY 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 
ISS ISABELLA BIRD.—UNBEATEN TRACKS in JAPAN: Travels of a Lady in the 


Interior, including Visits to the Aborigines of Yezo and the Shrine of Nikko and Isé, 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 24s, 


THE CONDE da CARNOTA.—MEMOIRS of the LIFE and EVENTFUL CAREER of the 


DUKE of SALDANHA, Soldier and Statesman. With Selections from his Correspondence. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 32s, 


SIR EDWARD J. REED.—JAPAN; its History, Traditions, and Religions. With the 


Narrative of a Visit to Japan in 1879. 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 28s. 


REV. CANON BARRY.—The MANIFOLD WITNESS for CHRIST ; being an attempt 


to Exhibit the Combined Force of various Evidences of Christianity, Direct and Indirect. Part I. Christianity and Natural Theology. Part II. The Positive 
Evidence of Christianity. The Boyle Lectures for 1877-78. 8vo, 12s, 


MRS. GROTE: a Sketch. By Lady Eastiake. Post 8vo. 6s. 


FORTHCOMING. 
THE DEAN of WESTMINSTER.—CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS; or, Essays on Ecclesi- 


astical Subjects. 8vo. 
ConTENTS: Baptism—The Eucharist—Eucharist in the Early Church—Eucharistic Sacrifice—Real Preseace—Body and Blood of Christ—Absolution— 
Ecclesiastical Vestments—Basilicas—The Pope—The Litany—Belief of the Early Christians. 


LORD CHANCELLOR CAMPBELL ; his Life and Letters. Based on his Autobiography, 


Journals, and Correspondence. Edited by his Daughter, the Hon. Mrs. HARDCASTLE, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 
INDIA in 1880. By Sir Ricnarp Tempter, Bart., late Governor of Bombay, &c. 8vo. 
DR. SCHLIEMANN.—ILIOS : a Complete History of the City and Country of the Trojans, 


including all Recent Discoveries and Researches on the Site of Troy and the Troad in 1871-3 and 1878-9. Imperial 8vo. with nearly 2,000 Illustrations. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE : Memoir of his Personal Life, from his Unpublished Journals and Corre- 


spondence. By Dr. W.G. BLAIKIE. 8vo. with Portrait and Map. 


MR. A. S. MURRAY.—A HISTORY of GREEK SCULPTURE, from the Earliest Times 


down to the Age of Pheidias. Royal 8vo. with Illustrations. 


MR. HAYWARD, Q.C.—SKETCHES of EMINENT STATESMEN and WRITERS; with 


other Essays. Reprinted from the “ Quarterly Review,” with Additions and Corrections. 2 vols. 8vo. 
ConTENTS : Thiers—Bismarck—Cavour—Metternich—Montalembert—Melbourne—Wellesley—Byron and Tennyson—Venice—St. Simon—Sévigné—Du Deffand— 
Holland House—Strawberry Hill. 


MR. H. SEEBOHM.—SIBERIA in EUROPE: a Naturalist’s Visit to the Valley of the 


Petchora in North-East Russia. With Notices of Birds and their Migrations. Crown 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 


DR. SAMUEL SMILES.—DUTY ; with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and Endurance. 


A Companion Volume to “‘ Self Help,” “ Character,” and “‘ Thrift.” Post 8vo. 


THE Right Hon. J. C. HERRIES; Memoirs of his Public Life during the Reigns of 
C.B. 


= and IV,, William IV., and Queen Victoria. Founded on his Letters and other Unpublished Documents. By his Son, EDWARD 
vols, 8vo. 


MR. CLEMENTS MARKHAM.—A POPULAR ACCOUNT of PERUVIAN BARK, and 


its Introduction into British India, Ceylon, &c., and the Progress and Extent of its Cultivation. Post 8vo. with Maps and Woodcuts. 


MR. CHARLES DARWIN.—The POWER of MOVEMENT in PLANTS. Assisted by 


FRANCIS DARWIN. Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 


THE PSALMS of DAVID. With Notes Explanator and Critical. By the Dean of Wexts, 


Canon C. J. ELLIOTT, and Canon F. C. COOK. Medium 8vo. (Reprinted from the “ ker’s Commentary.”) 


MADAME DE STAEL: a Study of her Life and Times. The First Revolution ond the First 


Empire, By A. STEVENS, LL.D. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits. 


MR. LOUIS JENNINGS.—RAMBLES among the HILLS in the PEAK of DERBYSHIRE, 


and on the SOUTH DOWNS, with Sketches of People by the Way. Post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


MR. F. W. BURBIDGE.—GARDENS of the SUN; or, a Naturalist’s Journal on the 


Mountains and in the Forests and Swamps of Borneo and the Sulu Archipelago. Crown Svo. with Illustrations, : 


DR. BRUGSCH.—The HISTORY of EGYPT UNDER the PHARAOHS. _ Derived entirely 


from the Monuments. With a Memoir on the Exodus of the Israelites and the Egyptian Monuments. Second Bdition, revised, with New Preface and Notes by the 
Author, 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps. 


ENGLISH STUDIES. By J. S. Brewer, M.A., late of the Record Office, Professor of Modern 


History, King’s College, London. 8vo. 
Contexts : New Sources of English History—Green’s Short History of the English People—The Royal Supremacy and the History of its Introduction— 
Hatfield House—The Stuarts—Shakspeare—How to Study English History —Ancient London. 


THE HUGUENOTS ; their Settlements, Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. By 


SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. New Edition, crown 8yo. 


REV. JOHN RICHARDSON.—A SMALLER MANUAL of MODERN -GEOGRAPHY, 


for Sckools and Young Persons, Post 8vo. . 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS NEW LIST. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT: Lectures 


delivered at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, on the six First Sundays 
after Trinity, in the Year 1880. By Epwarp Meyrick GOULBURN, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s, ; or the vols. separately, each &s. 


THE COLLECTS of the DAY: an Exposi- 


tion, Critical and Devotional, of the Collects appointed at the Com- 
munion. With Preliminary Essays on their Structure, Sources, and 


General Character; and Appendices containing Expositions of the © 
Discarded Collects of the First Prayer-Book of 1549, and of the Collects | 
of Morning and Evening Prayer. By Epwarp Meyrick GOULBULN, | 


D.D., Dean of Norwich. 


Vol. I. (432 pp.) ADVENT to WHITSUN DAY. 
Vol. II. (516 pp.) TRINITY SUNDAY to ALL SAINTS’ DAY. 


8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS according to the 


Authorized Version; with Introduction and Notes. By Joun PIL- 
KiNGTON Norris, B.D., Canon of Bristol ; Vicar of St. Mary Redcliffe ; 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester. 


Second Edition, revised, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


RUDIMENTS of THEOLOGY: a First Book 


for Students. By Jonny Pitkinetron Norris, B.D., Canon of Bristol; 
Vicar of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol; and Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Manchester. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


AFTER DEATH: an Examination of Primi- 


tive Times respecting the State of the Faithful Dead. and their Rela- 
tionship to the Living. By Hersert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., 
Canon of Ely, 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


SECOND SERIES of SERMONS preached 


before the University of Oxford, 1868-1879. By H. P. Lippoy, D.D., 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, and Ireland Professor. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SOME HELPS for SCHOOL LIFE: Sermons 


reached at Clifton College, 1862—1879. By the Rev. J. Percivar, 
1.A., LL.D., President of Trinity College, Oxford, and late Head- 
Master of Clifton College. 


Crown Svo. 6s. 


FiYMNS and other POETRY of the LATIN 


CHURCH. Translated and arranged according to the Calendar of the 
Church of England. By D. T. Morcay, 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SERMONS, Parochial and Occasional. By 


J. B. Moziery, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. _ 


Crown 8yo. 5s. 


SELECTION, adapted to the SEASONS of 
the ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR, from the “ Parochial and Plain 
Sermons” of Joun Newman, B.D., sometime Vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Oxford. Edited by the Rev. W. J. CoreLanp, B.D., Rector 
of Farnham, Essex. 


Tenth Edition, small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE PRAYER BOOK INTERLEAVED; 


with Historical Illustrations and Explanatory Notes arranged parallel 
to the Text. By W. M. Campton, D.D., and W. J. Beamont, M.A. 
With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of WincuEsTeEr. 


New and Uniform Editions, 8 vols. crown 8vo. each, 3s. 6d. sold separately, 
or the 8 vols. may be had in a Box, 31s. 6d. : 


CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES. By H. L. 


Srpney Lear. 

MADAME LOUISE DE FRANCE.—A DOMINICAN ARTIST.— 
HENRI PERREYVE.—S. FRANCIS DE SALES.—THE RE- 
VIVAL OF PRIESTLY LIFE IN FRANCE.—FLANDRIN, THE 


BY J. H. BLUNT, M.A. 


Rector of Beverstone, Gloucestershire. 


8 vols. demy 4to. with Maps, &c. 


THE ANNOTATED BIBLE; being a House. 


ho!d Commentary upon the Holy Scriptures, comprehending the 
Results of Modern Discovery and Criticism. 


This work has been written with the object of providing for educated 
| a compact intellectual exposition of the Holy Bible, in which they may fing 
such explanations and illustrations of the Sacred Books as will meet the neces. 
sities of the ordinary, as dstinguished from the laboriously learned, inquirer 
of the present day. 

Great care has been taken to compress as much information.as possible into 

| the Annotations, by condensed language, by giving the results of inquiry with. 
out adding the detailed reasonings by which those results have been arrived at, 
| by occupying scarcely any space with controversy, and by casting much matter 
| into a tabular form. 

Every book has an Introduction prefixed to it, which gives some account of 
its authorship, date, contents, object, and such other particulars as will put the 
reader in possession of the best modern conclusions on the-e subjects. The 
Annotations are also illustrated by text maps and other engravings, when 
necessary ; full-page coloured maps are added, for the general illustration of 
Biblical Geography, from the best authorities, 

The Commentary is preceded by a General Introduction, which containg 
chapters on the Literary History of the Bible (illustrated by engraved fac. 
similes, and by specimens of English Bibles from the tenth to the seventeenth 
centuries), on the trustworthiness of the Bible io its existing form, the revela. 
tion and inspiration of Holy Scripture, the interpretation of Holy Scripture, 
and the liturgical use of the Bible. There are also special Introductions to the 
New Testament and the Apocrypha. 


Vol. I. (668 pages).—Containing the GENERAL INTRODUCTION, 
with Text and Annotations on the Books from GENESIS to ESTHER, 
Price 31s. 6d. 

Vol. IT. (720 pages).—Compicting the OLD TESTAMENT and 
APOURYPHA. 6d. 

Vol. I111.—Containing the NEW TESTAMENT and GENERAL 
INDEX. (Jn the press. 


By THe sAME Epiror. 
Seventh Edition, imperial 8vo. 36s.; half morocco, £2 8s. 


THE ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 


PRAYER; being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary 
on the Devotional System of the Church of England. 


CHRISTIAN PAINTER.—BOSSUET.—FENELON. 


{This large Edition contains the Latin and Greek Originals, together 
with Technical Ritual Annotations, Marginal References, &c., which 
are necessarily omitted for want of room in the Compendious Edition.]} 

“ Whether as, historically, showing how the Prayer Book came to be what it is; 
or ritually, how it designs itself to be rendered from word into act ; or theologically, 
as exhibiting the relation between doctrine and worship on which it is framed. the 
book amasses a world of information, carefully digested, and errs commonly, if at 
all, on the side of excess.” —Guardian. 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d.; half morocco, 16s. ; morocco limp, 17s. 6d. 


\T 
THE COMPENDIOUS EDITION of the 
ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON PRAYER;; forming a Concise 
Commentary on the Devotional System of the Church of England. 

“ This is a compendiouns edition of the author's well-known and masterly work on 
the subject. It will be found extremely useful to all Churchmen.”—S’andard. 

** We hope that the new issue will obtain a wide circulation, as it will tend t» 
advance that intelligent appreciation of the Prayer Book which all faithful English 
Church people of education ought to have at the present time.’’—Church Tims. 

** A work which has deservedly taken its place as exhaustive of its subject. It 
leaves absolutely nothing to be supplied by any later gleaners in the same field, and 
as a concise commentary on the devotional system of the Church of England it has 
no rivals. To a thorough comprehension of the spirit as well as the history of our 
Liturgy, it is a guide at once devout and exact, learned and reverent.” 

Scottish Guardian. 


Imperial 8vo. 36s. ; half morocco, £2 8s. 


DICTIONARY of SECTS, HERESIES, 


ECCLESIASTICAL PARTIES, and SCHOOLS of RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. By Various Writers. 

“ Taken as a whole, we doubt not that the ‘ Dictionary’ will prove » useful work 
of reference ; and it may claim to give, in reasonable compass. “ mass of infurmat on 
respecting many religious school:, knowledge of which c: uld previously only be 
acquired from amid a host of literature. The articles are written with great fair- 
ness, and in many cases display careful, scholarly work.’— Atheneum, 

“ 4 very comprehensive and bold undertaking, and is certainly executed with a 
sufficient amount of ability and knowledg: to entitle the book to rank very Qisu iu 
point of utility.”—@uardian, 

“ After all deductions, it is the fullest and most trustworthy book of the kind that 
we possess. The quantity of information it presents in a convenient and accessible 
form is enormous; and having once appeared, it k indisp ble to the th.o- 


| logical student.”—Church Times, 


Second Edition, imperial 8vo. 42s. ; half morocco, £2 12s, 6d. 


DICTIONARY of DOCTRINAL and HIS- 
TORICAL THEOLOGY. By Various Writers. 


“ We know no book of its size and bulk which supplies the information here given 
at all, far less which supplies it in an arrangement so accessible, with a complete- 
ness of information so thorough, and with an ability in the treatment of prutound 
subjects so great.”— Guardian. 

“Itis not often that a work of so comprehensive and so profound a nature is 
marked to the very end by so many signs of wide and care‘ul research, sound criti- 
cism, and well-founded and well-expreszed belief.""—Standard. 


RIVINGTONS: WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON; OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 
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